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THE WEEK. 











Tue political world has, as was 
natural in the first week of the 
recess, been exceedingly quiet. 
It is only at Southport, where 
a sharp struggle is taking place between Sir Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland (Liberal) and Lord Skelmersdale 
(Conservative) for the seat made vacant by Mr. 
Curzon’s appointment as Viceroy of India, that any 
political speech-making has taken place; and even 
the newspapers have for the moment subsided into 
a state of comparative calm, as though editors, like 
other persons, felt the need for rest. Theabnormally 
high temperature which has prevailed during the 
greater part of the week has, no doubt, had its effect 
upon politics. It is not easy to take an active part 
in any controversy when the thermometer reaches 
ninety in the shade, as it has done in London this 
week, Everything therefore has conspired to bring 
about a lull after the storm of last week. But the 
Conservative newspapers are still very angry over 
the discomfiture of Lord Salisbury in China, and 
there is no sign that he has regained, even partially, 
the lost confidence of his followers. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


















IRELAND has been engaged during the week in 
celebrating the memory of Wolfe Tone, one of the 
heroes of “ Ninety-eight."". The foundation stone of 
®& monument to him and to the United Irishmen of a 
hundred years ago was laid in Dublin on Monday 
with much pomp. An immense procession paraded 
the streets of the Irish capital before the ceremony. 
The foundation stone was laid at St. Stephen's 
Green by Mr. John O'Leary, one of the convicted 
members of the rebel organisation of 1865, and a 
man who now holds a high place in the esteem of 
{rishmen of all parties. The most notable feature 
of the proceedings was the fact that all sections of 
the Nationalist party took part in the ceremony, 
speeches being delivered both by Mr. John Dillon 
and Mr. John Redmond. 



















THE loss of the present American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s is the only drawback 
to British satisfaction at the conclusion of peace 
between the United States and Spain. Mr. Day’s 
acceptance of a seat on the Peace Commission 
vacates the Secretaryship of State, and Mr. Hay is 
his natural successor. The -new Secretary had 
many friends, known and unknown, on this side 





















































of the Atlantic before he went to the Embassy ; 








he has multiplied them during his tenure 
it : 
could do to promote that good understanding, 
miscalled an Anglo-Saxon alliance, which is the 
most hopeful sign in these troubled times. His 
loss is regrettable: but it is fortunate that it is 
caused by his appointment to a post whose traditions 
—-we need only mention the names of Seward and 
Sherman—have generally run in the opposite 
direction. 


of 
and he has done all that an ambassador 


In the interesting speech with which the Bishop 
of Ripon opened the National Co-operative Festival 
at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, he dwelt on the 
need of maintaining the ethical side of the Co-opera- 
tive movement, and referred to the fact that its 
success is greatest in the great centres of population, 
presumably because the strong characters are most 
numerous there. He pointed out that its value was 
in strengthening character, and that its success was 
an adequate answer to opponents (if any are left) of 
democracy in modern England. It is curious that 
the reports to the Conference of the Festival show 
that little progress is made either in the purely agri- 
cultural districts (we know more than one village, 
indeed, which has a society, but we fancy they are 
promoted by local benefactors) or in the central 
parts of London. Presumably, the population in 
neither case is morally strong enough for a cash- 
payment system. We are glad to see, however, that 
great attempts are being made to extend the educa- 
tional movement, which has always been part of the 
scheme. There has always been the possibility— 
emphasised to the spectator during certain disputes 
among Co-operators—that the greater societies, like 
some of those collections of enthusiasts who started 
to live the higher life in America half a century ago 
or more, might develop merely into wealthy corpo- 
rations with their spiritual side starved out. Against 
this the educational movement helps to provide. It 
is pleasant to see, too, that productive co-operative 
societies and profit-sharing firms seem to be doing 
very well. So are the agricultural co-operative 
societies wherein lie the best hopes of the future of 
rural Ireland. 








UNFORTUNATELY, the democratic principle in co- 
operation is not without its obvious danger, & 
remedy for which, in the limitation of the co- 
operative franchise by an educational test, was 
proposed in a remarkable paper read before the 
conference on Thursday by Mr. Aneurin Williams. 
Co-operators, it is declared, often are merely 
dividend-hunters, and oppose all the higher aims 
of the movement. It is suggested, therefore, that 
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they should at first be taken on probation, and only 
admitted to full membership after examination in 
the Co-operative creed. The proposal, however, 
seems to have been unfavourably received, and we 
cannot help doubting whether a test would be of 
more use here than religious tests have been in the 
State and Church. 


THE decline of the urban death-rate was the 
chief subject of the address with which the Congress 
of Public Health, now in session in Dublin, was 
opened on Thursday by Sir Charles Cameron, M.D., 
the Medical Officer of Health for the Irish capital. 
At present the drain to the towns, and their con- 
sequent overcrowding —the greatest danger to 
public health—is apparently just counteracted 
by the improvements in sanitation and hygiene. 
(Possibly, it may be noted, migration will 
help in the case of London; for the very interesting 
reports on education in the metropolitan district, 
published last week, show that the population in 
London proper is absolutely declining, through work- 
ing-class migration into the suburban districts.) But 
Sir Charles Cameron is strongly of opinion that two 
means of aiding the decline are imperative: gym- 
nasia and playgrounds, and municipal dwellings. 
What is most urgently needed, however, is the 
thorough enforcement of the existing sanitary laws. 
Here is a stimulant to municipal patriotism. 


THE terrible coal strike in South Wales still drags 
on, paralysing the economic life of a province and 
causing the utmost distress to multitudes who are in 
no way concerned in the dispute. The masters 
consistently adhere to their policy of refusing all 
mediation ; and this week they have rejected the 
offer of the Bishop of Hereford to intervene. It is 
possible that the next few days may see a further 
extension of the dispute, as the men’s committee are 
meditating calling out the engineers at those pits 
which are still working; and it seems very im- 
probable that the conflict will terminate—as strikes 
so often have terminated—by separate arrange- 
ments between individual employers and their men, 
and the consequent break-up of the masters’ resist- 
ance. Meanwhile, of course, the physical difficulties 
of resuming work at the mines must be multiplying, 
and, in view of the “ boom" in mining, as in other 
industries, in America, it may well be doubted 
whether the Welsh coal trade will ever quite recover 
from its present disaster. 


SoME very remarkable proceedings in connection 
with the bankruptcy of Mr. Hooley have taken place 
during the week. Mr. Justice Wright heard on 
Tuesday an application for the committal of Lord 
De la Warr, Mr. Broadley, Mr. Bradshaw, and Mr. 
Riicker for contempt of court, the contempt being 
an alleged attempt on their part to induce Mr. 
Hooley by bribery to give false evidence. In the 
eourse of cross-examination Mr. Hooley stated that 
he had now ascertained that of a sum of £25,000 
which he had given to Mr. Broadley in order that he 
might give it to Lord De Ja Warr and Lord Albe- 
marle, Broadley had retained for himself no less a 
sum than £9,000. This statement was acknowledged 
to be virtually true by Broadley, although he main- 
tained that Hooley gave him the £9,000 in question. 
This evidence puts an end, of course, to the painful 
suspicion engendered by Mr. Hooley’s original state- 
ment that Lord De la Warr had put into his own 
pocket money intended for Lord Albemarle. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hooley stuck to his story as to the 
attempt to bribe him, which, he declared, had been 
mide by the defendants in the motion for committal. 
These latter contradicted his evidence on many 
material points, and there was a great deal of what 
is commonly called “hard swearing" during the 
hearing of the case. Mr. Justice Wright gave his 
judgment on Wednesday morning. He dismissed 








Mr. Bradshaw from the application, and condemned 
Lord De la Warr and Mr. Broadley to pay costs. 
The case against Mr. Riicker stood over until after 
the Long Vacation. 


THERE has been an unusual number of cases of 
drowning during the week—an almost inevitable 
result apparently of an abnormally high tempera- 
ture. One of the victims was, we regret to say, the 
youngest daughter of Sir Walter Foster, the member 
for the Ilkeston division of Derbyshire. This young 
lady was drowned on Sunday morning, whilst 
bathing in the company of her sister, at a small 
watering-place near Ilfracombe. The sad accident 
does not seem to have been due to any want of care 
on the part of the victim. She was bathing in 
comparatively shallow water when a great wave 
suddenly swept into the little bay, and she was 
carried out to sea by it, never being seen again. 
Wide-spread sympathy is felt for her esteemed 
father, who had just finished the labours of an 
arduous session when this severe misfortune fell 
upon him. 

THE abnormal heat in London has been re- 
sponsible for a very remarkable number of deaths 
from sunstroke, exhaustion, and similar causes. We 
do not know that it can also be held accountable for 
the unusually large number of crimes of violence 
which have taken place during the week, though 
some of these have been of such a character as to 
suggest that their authors had been temporarily de- 
prived of their reason. The worst of all these crimes 
had, however, clearly no connection with the heat. 
On Monday morning a Mrs. Tyler, a widow in com- 
fortable circumstances, who lived in a detached villa 
in Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, was discovered 
dead in her bedroom. The medical evidence showed 
that she had been strangled after a prolonged 
struggle. It is believed that the house had been 
entered during the night by a burglar, by whom 
the crime was committed ; though curiously enough 
it cannot be ascertained that any of the deceased 
lady’s property was missing, whilst the other resi- 
dents in the house heard nothing of the struggle 
between her and the assassin. 








THE peace protocol was definitively 
signed yesterday week by the French 
Ambassador, on behalf of the Spanish 
Government, and by Mr. Day, the American Secretary 
of State. On the following day—the combatants in 
the Philippines being kept in ignorance of contem- 
porary history, owing to the Spanish control of the 
telegraph cable—Manila was forced to surrender 
after a brief but sanguinary engagement. The 
attack was undertaken apparently in collusion with 
the Spanish general, and a surrender arranged for, 
when Spanish honour should have been satisfied ; 
but both sides seem to have suffered more than was 
intended, in consequence of their own misunder- 
standings and strategical mistakes. Manila there- 
fore comes into American hands not merely under 
the conditions of peace, but as the prize of war; 
and other points in the islands, especially Iloilo and 
Cebu, are expected to meet a similar fate. This seems 
likely to facilitate the solution of the Philippine 
problem in a sense favourable to the new-born 
Imperialism of the United States. 


TuE question of the Philippines, which is left to 
the Commission that is to meet in Paris on October 1, 
now stands out clearly as the supreme question 
raised by the war. The Cuban debt, which is also 
left to the Commission, isa mere detail ; and it seems 
tolerably certain that there will not be any speedy 
or violent disturbance in Spain. But the gravity of 
the Philippine problem is only just now being 
realised in America. One curious sign of this is the 
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difficulty experienced in finding American Commis- 
sioners to go to Paris. Whatever decision is arrived 
at about the islands may compromise the political 
future of those who are responsible for it; and so 
diplomatists and politicians prefer to stand aside. 
Mr. Day, indeed, abandons his Secretaryship of State 
to head the American Commissioners, but Mr. Day’s 
ambition is to be a judge of the Supreme Court, But 
the Commission cannot consist only of jurists, or of 
public men without ambitions; and Populism, Bryan- 
ism, and the “labour interests” generally are very 
adverse to the project of occupation, with the increased 
capitalist and militarist power that it must entail. 
But there are other difficulties. The strange attitude 
of the German naval officers at Manila indicates the 
jealousy of American expansion which is doubtless 
felt in higher spheres in Germany; and then there 
are the claims of the insurgents—whose cause, by 
the way, M. Rochefort pleads in the Jntransigeant. 
It is impossible to make a stable Government out of 
the material they offer. It seems equally impossible 
to make any arrangement by which Spain and 
America can exercise a joint control. Apart from 
the fact that the officials could not work together, 
the Forward party which is certain to {arise in 
America could always work the native grievances 
against Spain. Yet a prominent Spanish publicist 
advocates a reformed Spanish government of the 
Philippines with a large share of power for the 
educated natives ; and his views are said to be those 
of the present Colonial Minister, Sefor Moret. 


Ix Spain public opinion seems to be resigning 
itself to the loss of the colonies—with some reserves 
as to the Philippines, and some protests from the 
Republican and Opposition Press. General Weyler's 
organ declares that the submission is all the more 
painful because Spain is not beaten. A Republican 
paper has been suppressed for its comments. Mar- 
shal Blanco in Cuba, General Augustin in the 
Philippines, have dissociated themselves from the 
surrender forced on them by the Home Government. 
But the Spanish masses seem to be apathetic, or to 
console themselves by recognising the truth that 
Spain's colonial empire has done her more harm than 
good. They will not even have the remains of 
Columbus brought back to Spain. (One is reminded 
of Artemus Ward’s remark during the War of 
Secession: “It would have been money in my 
pocket if Columbus had stayed at home.) Even 
Don Carlos authorises a quasi-official announcement 
that he is doing all he can to check revolution; and 
a more effectual check is offered by the plan of the 
Spanish Government for disbanding the repatriated 
troops. 





MAJOR ESTERHAZY and Mdme. Pays—though the 
former is to be further examined—are to escape prose- 
cution—a result which scandalises even M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, a most fervent defender of the War Office 
and the chose jugée. His revolt may be one of the 
signs of the reaction which is now prophesied ; but 
there does not seem to be much prospect of its 
coming soon. MM. Sarrien and Cavaignac, the 
Ministers of Justice and War, are making a political 
tour together in the South, to show that there is no 
division in the Cabinet, and public opinion is with 
them. But the true spirit of the anti-Dreyfusites is 
shown by the fact that the honour of the army was 
one of the two chief topics of the speeches at the 
two anti-Republican banquets held on Monday night 
—the Monarchist festival of the “ Jeunesse Royaliste,” 
and the Bonapartist festival of the “ Plébiscitary 
Committee.” The other topic at both banquets was, 
of course, the impracticability of the present Parlia- 
mentary Republic. 





In September of last year the Czar visited 
Warsaw, and was received with every appearance 
of enthusiasm ; but the curious secret report made 














by the Governor-General of Russian Poland last 
January, and summarised by the Times of this day 
week from a copy purloined by a Polish Revolu- 
tionist, indicates that the reconciliation of the Poles 
with their oppressors is likely to remain incom- 
plete. The Governor-General, Prince Imeretinsky, 
frankly recognises the unpopularity and ineffect- 
iveness of the Russian officials in Poland, and 
suggests a number of reforms— economic, educa- 
tional, and politico-religious — implying a spirit 
that is conciliatory and (for Russia) liberal. 
The suggestions show that the grievances must be 
serious; but the concessions proposed were actively 
opposed by various Russian Ministers, and seem 
likely to be largely ineffective, and in part imprac- 
ticable. It seems to be recognised, too, among the 
Russian Ministers, that Poland is still hostile to 
Russia, and far more united in her hostility than at 
the time of the insurrection of 1863. In a Earopean 
war she might still be a serious danger to Russia— 
especially were Austria involved. The Poles of 
Austria have been wont to control Austrian politics, 
and we hardly suppose their recent coquettings with 
Panslavism would count for much if their Russian 
brethren were in revolt. The Prussian Poles, on the 
other hand, have their own grievances against 
Germany—grievances not softened by the fact that 
the attempts to Prussianise them are ineffectual. 





THE constitutional deadlock in Austria-Hungary, 
which seemed to forebode the institution of separate 
Customs services for the two countries, and to be 
the first step towards the break-up of the Dual 
Monarchy, has been partly solved as the result of 
the conference held at I<chl, chiefly on Sunday last, 
between the Emperor, the Austrian and Hungarian 
Premiers, Count Goluchowski, and other leading 
statesmen of the two countries. Owing, as it 
appears, to the firm attitude maintained by Baron 
Banffy, the Hungarian Premier, the Emperor was 
induced to make one more attempt to solve the 
problem by constitutional means instead of cutting 
the knot by a decree which would have sent Hungary 
into open revolt. The Premiers are to negotiate 
again after Wednesday next, and a further attempt 
is to be made next month to get the Reichsrath to 
sanction the “Compromise.” If this fails, as it 
probably will, there will probably be a further pro- 
longation of the provisional arrangement now in 
force. We attempt on a later page to estimate the 
results of Baron Banffy’s courageous persistence. 





THE holidays seem likely to produce a plentiful 
flock of canards of the Anglo-Russian breed. Last 
week we had the report of Russia’s acquisition of 
Raheita, on the Red Sea; early this week it was 
announced in St. Petersburg that England had 
extended her protectorate of certain tribes round 
Aden to the whole of Southern Arabia—the seat of 
an early civilisation, part of the ancient domains of 
the Queen of Sheba, and still, according to Russian 
journals, retaining its ancient fertility and value. 
Of course, the report is denied at the Foreign Office, 
and the country appears at present to be of no 
practical use in itself, while it is off the direct route 
to India. If the story had a purpose, it was 
presumably to stimulate Russian progress in Persia. 


WHAT purports to be the text of the Wei-hai-wei 
Convention was published by the Times last Wednes- 
day together with some descriptive notes by a recent 
visitor to the place. Taken together, they are 
not pleasant reading. Wei-hai-wei is not even 
thoroughly British, for the town is to be left under 
its Chinese officials; the fortification of the main- 
land will be enormously expensive, and all the sea 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the ign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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defences are commanded from the land; and the 
commercial capacities of the place, which are great, 
depend mainly on that development of communica- 
tion with the interior from which we have deliber- 
ately cut ourselves off. Like Mr. Balfour, we should 
prefer that it was an island ; it seems to possess only 
the disadvantages of an insular position. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces for 
publication early in the coming 
season Mr. Henry Savage Landor’s 
account of his travels and tortures in Thibet. It 
will be sumptuously illustrated, both with coloured 
plates and hundreds of pictures inserted in the text, 
and will include full confirmation—in the shape 
of a Government report—of the shocking story 
of the cruelties inflicted on the traveller by his 
captors. Mr. Heinemann also has in preparation 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham's experiences in Morocco 
and among the Riff pirates ;: two elaborate art works, 
the “Life of Gainsborough” (in large folio), by 
Walter Armstrong, and the “ Life of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” by M. Eugéne Miintz; and five biographies 
of people whose lives have, in various ways, been 
curiously and fantastically interesting—among them 
Nance Oldfield, Catherine Sforza, and Maysienka, 
Queen of Poland and wife of Sobieski. 


LITERATURE, et 


AMONG Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s announce- 
ments of forthcoming works we notice “ The Siren’s 
Web,” a romance of London society by Annie 
Thomas, a lady who has been depicting society in 
London and elsewhere for a generation at least; 
“ The Church of Humanity,” by D. Christie Murray 
—a title which suggests incursions into the field of 
Positivism; and revised translations, with introduc- 
tions by E. A. Vizetelly, of two of M. Zola’s novels— 
“La Fortune des Rougon” and “La Faute de 
Abbé Mouret.’— We have also to chronicle the 
publication of the third and fourth volumes of the 
admirable “ Albany Edition” of Macaulay’s works 
Longmans), which we noticed some weeks ago. 
Messrs. Longmans also send us some new volumes of 
“The Silver Library '’"—charming presentations of 
standard or popular works of the present generation, 
including Froude’s “ Oceana” and Proctor’s “ Light 
Science."’"—Mr. John Long announces that Mr. Charles 
Hannan’s new historical romance will be called, to 
avoid conflict with titles of existing works, “ Castle 
Oriol, or, the King's Secret,” instead of “The Secret 
of the King.’—Messrs. Cassell & Co. have—oppor- 
tunely in view of current controversies—begun a 
reissue of their popular “ History of Protestantism,” 
by the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D., in weekly parts at 
one penny each. 





GENERAL TCHERNAIEFF, who 
had been one of the founders 
of Russian dominion in Central 
Asia by his conquest of Tashkend in 1864, will be 
better remembered as an ardent Panslavist, the 
leader of Russian volunteers in Servia, and General- 
in-Chief of the Servian Army during the disastrous 
war of that country with Turkey in 1876. He had 
been Governor of Turkestan from 1882 to 1886, when 
he proved too Conservative for the new Forwards of 
the Russian Army.—Sir William Fraser was a well- 
known raconfeur and writer of reminiscences, and 
an authority on the life of the Duke of Wellington. 
He had represented various places in Parliament, in- 
cluding Barnstaple, Ludlow, and Kidderminster, 
retiring from political life in 1880. — Colonel 


OBITUARY. 


Waring, M.P. for the Northern Division of the 
County Down, and Grand Master of the Orange 
Institution in England, was a popular landlord 
and a strong champion of Protestantism, whether 
in or ont of the Established Church.—Major-General 
Lynden-Bell had distinguished himself in the Crimea 
in Indian frontier warfare. — Mr. 


and Matthew 








Dawson was famous in the racing world as the trainer 
of many winners of great races, including Thor- 
manby, Kingcraft, and Ladas.—M. Modeste Cornil 
was a Belgian jurist of some distinction.—M. Pomel, 
who held an important post as mining engineer under 
the French Government in Algeria, had done much 
for the scientific exploration of the Northern Sahara. 
He had been Senator for Oran from 1876 to 1882. 








WANTED, A STATESMAN. 





\ 7 HATEVER differences of opinion may prevail 
\ among English parties with regard to the 
policy to be pursued in the Far East, there is one 
point upon which it is clear that everybody is agreed. 
That is, that we have reached one of those great crises 
in the history of a nation when it has to determine 
what its course will be, not for a few months ahead 
but, it may be, for years or for all time. The crisis 
has come upon us not altogether suddenly, though 
apparently very few persons realised its approach 
twelve months ago. But it is only within the last 
few days that its full extent has been revealed, and 
all the possibilities involved in it made known to 
us. At this moment we have to reckon with 
certain grave facts that may be set forth in 
tabular form as follows: (1) Our old supremacy 
in the Far East has been suddenly destroyed. We are 
no longer the leading Power in China, and it may be 
questioned whether we hold that position in Japan. 
2) Lord Salisbury’s Government, after making 
a series of blunders during last winter, due to lack of 
foresight and most melancholy lack of nerve, did at 
the last moment, and by way of saving something 
from the general wreck of our interests, enunciate 
with great clearness and emphasis a policy of its 
own in China—the policy rather foolishly called that 
of “the open door.’ (3) The policy of “ the open 
door” has already been admitted to be a failure, and 
« demand is being made by those who were once its 
strongest advocates that the entirely different policy 
of “‘ spheres of influence ” should be substituted for 
it. (4) We have to face the fact that Russia has not 
only beaten us in diplomacy at Pekin but is mani- 
festly determined to go as far as she dare on her own 
way, without any regard for our interests, whilst her 
newspapers are not obscurely hinting that if we 
should turn restive pressure will be applied to us on 
the north-west frontier of India. (5) We have 
found nobody in Europe to give us even a platonic 
support; though German interests are largely 
identical with our own, the German Press is even 
more unfriendly towards us than that of France. 
6) Whilst our diplomacy is deplorably weak and the 
management of the Foreign Office a reproach to us 
as a nation, we happen at this moment to be 
stronger for war than we ever were before, and 
experts declare that if we had to fight for our 
position in the Far East, we should be able easily 
to drive our rivals from the field; the same experts, 
however, go on to say that our position is more 
favourable in this respect at present than it is likely 
to be a few years hence. (7) Almost at the last 
moment a new and most important factor has been 
introduced into the situation by the American 
conquest of the Philippines. We thus have intro- 
duced into the politics of Asia a force of great 
importance, representing interests that are prac- 
tically identical with our own, amd which for the 
present is under the control of influences entirely 
friendly towards us. 

We have endeavoured to sum up as clearly and 
dispassionately as possible the salient features of the 
grave crisis we have now to confront. Is it not 
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obvious to those who look at the opposing forces as 
they now stand marshalled upon the chessboard of 
high politics that there is here a problem which in 
all its elements demands the highest skill in states- 
manship, but which, granted our possession of such 
skill, is certainly capable of a solution altogether in 
our favour? To speak plainly, the cards are on the 
table, and, in spite of the imbecility—no milder 
word is possible—which has characterised the action 
of our Ministers during the past twelve months, 
there is still room to retrieve the past and to win the 
game brilliantly, provided only we have at the head 
of affairs a player who knows how to make the best 
use of his resources. How would the situation seem 
to such a player? Against him he has arrayed the 
brilliantly daring and utterly unscrupulous diplomacy 
of Russia, backed by the timid friendship of France 
and the secret sympathy of Germany, and supported 
by the corruption of the Pekin officials and the 
steady advance of the Muscovite Empire in the 
direction of China. All these constitute very for- 
midable factors in the situation; and we do 
not wonder at the fact that they fill the timid and 
muddle-headed officials in Downing Street with 
perplexity and dismay. But against them what 
would a great English Minister be able to set? He 
would have the tradition of our prestige in the Far 
East, a tradition which still lingers, though the 
thing itself has been allowed to slip from our grasp. 
He would have the possible support of Japan—a 
support which might certainly be secured upon 
proper conditions—and something more than the 
possibility of a good understanding and close co- 
operation with the United States, based upon our 
common interests, both present and future, in the 
commercial development of the Far East. Finally, 
he would have at his command forces of war such as 
no other nation can pretend to possess—forces 
which, if the sword were to be drawn, would make 
us absolutely supreme not only on Asiatic seas 
but on waters nearer home. It will be seen, then, 
that if we are to engage in a struggle for existence, 
in which Great Britain has to face something very 
like a European coalition against her in the Far 
East, we are by no means so _ ill-prepared 
for the contest as some seem to _ suppose. 
If we had to face Russia alone—whilst the rest of 
the world formed a ring and saw fair play—we 
should really have nothing whatever to fear. 

But a great statesman, a Canning, a Pitt, a 
Palmerston, would see that with such a problem 
upon the chessboard fighting was by no means 
absolutely necessary. His object would be to frame 





‘such a policy thet; whilst H#-weuld givd no just cause 


of offence to any other Power, jewould place English 
interests upon a satisfactory footing, not for the 
passing moment merely but for a generation to 
come. It is possible, even now, to do this in China, 
if real statesmanship is applied to the solution of 
the problem. But have we anybody who deserves 
to be regarded as a statesman of this type in the 
present Ministry? All the evidence compels us to 
answer the question in the negative. We have 
Ministers who threaten war one day, and allow 
themselves to be duped by ridiculous assurances the 
next. Nay, we have seen how these same “ assur- 
ances ’’ are regarded—not as conditions to be faith- 
fully carried out by those who have given them, but 
as excuses to be offered to the British public for 
the successive surrenders of substantial interests. 
When they have served this purpose, Ministers 
allow Russia to discard them at her pleasure, and 
scarcely venture to remonstrate with her for doing so. 
We must, however, leave the friends of the Ministry 
to depict the true character of the Ministerial policy 
in the Far East. We cannot pretend to emulate the 











wealth and vigour of invective which the Ministerial 
newspapers employ against that policy. What is 
clear is that nobody in England believes that we 
have in the present Ministry any man who is capable 
of handling a great and complicated problem like 
that which we have endeavoured to set forth with 
the strength, resolution, and foresight which are 
needed for its solution. We have no Canning to 
grasp the nettle, and to make the new conditions of 
our national life square with its old requirements. 
Have we anyone, among the men who are now 
attempting to govern the British Empire, who is 
really capable of dealing with the crisis in the 
midst of which we stand? If we may judge by the 
language of the Ministerialists themselves, there is 
no such man amongst them. The greatest need of 
England at the present day seems, after all, to be its 
need of a statesman. 








THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


HE foreign policy of the Government has been 

so seriously discredited in Asia that they 

are not unnaturally hoping for some conspicuous 
success in the Soudan to set against their disastrous 
failure in China. That success we must all hope 
they will obtain. Hitherto, except for the 
decision of the Court that they were not entitled to 
spend the Egyptian surplus upon an aggressive cam- 
paign, things have gone well with them in Egypt. 
They are admirably served. Lord Cromer is 
by general consent the ablest of living diplo- 
matists, and Sir Herbert Kitchener, who com- 
mands the Egyptian forces, has the highest 
reputation for military capacity. The expedition of 
1896 was skilfully managed, the battle of Atbara 
last spring was a brilliant performance, and the 
present march to Khartoum has so far been com- 
pletely prosperous. Public opinion at home is not 
unfavourable to this expedition. The idea of aveng- 
ing Gordon is popular, and the probability that after 
more than thirteen years the British flag will be 
hoisted over the scene of his murder appeals to the 
imagination even of the unimaginative. No one 
who has read Slatin Pasha’s book, or Father 
Ohrwalder’s, can feel much pity for the Khalifa and 
the Dervishes. They are not perhaps worse than 
the Sultan and his Ministers; but they are quite 
as bad, and the destruction of their power will be an 
unmitigated blessing to mankind. Nor is it right 
to forget the future safety of Egypt. Whatever 
less responsible Tories may have said, Lord Salis- 
bury has always recognised the provisional nature 
of our occupation. We cannot, however, leave 
Egypt until two conditions have been fulfilled. One 
is the existence of a stable executive at Cairo; the 
other is the security of Lower Egypt from external 
attack. Neither of these has yet been fulfilled. 
The Khedive and his Ministerial Council are puppets 
in the hands of Lord Cromer, and have grown 
weaker as he has grown stronger. With regard to 
the danger of invasion, we must confess to being 
somewhat sceptical. There is a strong natural 
frontier at Wady Halfa, which a very small force 
might have protected. It was, however, represented 
that there were other points at which Egypt might 
be invaded, and that there were European Powers 
who might for their own purposes be glad to control 
the upper waters of the Nile, and so threaten 
Egypt with the peril of famine. For these 


reasons, and for some others, the expedition was 
arranged. 





If Sir Herbert Kitchener’s plans are carried out 
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as hitherto they always have been, Khartoum or, 
rather, Omdurman, which is the modern Khartoum, 
will be occupied within a month. There is a strong 
force marching against the Khalifa. Besides the 
flower of the Egyptian army there are three thousand 
British troops, under (General Gatacre, General 
Lyttelton, and General Wauchope. If a sufficient 
body of cavalry had been present at the battle 
of Atbara, the fugitives might have been cut off 
and prevented from falling back upon the main 
army of the Dervishes. It is believed that the 
Khalifa, with all his available strength, will make 
one desperate fight before surrendering Om- 
durman. There may be fighting on the Nile. 
There may be fighting in the desert. There may 
be fighting in the streets. But unless all 
accounts are misleading, fighting there will be. 
Mahmoud, the Dervish commander who was 
taken prisoner at the Atbara, declares that 
the Khalifa still has thirty thousand men, who will 
all fight to the last. ‘“ You prefer life to death,” he 
says, picturesquely enough. ‘They prefer death to 
life.’ That the Mohammedan religion makes good 
soldiers we know well enough. But it must not be 
supposed that the risk of calamity is now what it 
was in the days of Hicks, and Herbert Stewart, and 
Burnaby, and Gordon. This expedition, whatever 
else may be said of it, has not been sent out in a 
hurry. If it has not adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
eccentric and essentially civilian precept of ‘‘ advance 
limited by resistance,” it has proceeded carefully, 
and taken its time. First it went to Dongola. 
Then it went to the Atbara. Now it is going to 
Khartoum. The Egyptian army is a very different 
thing from what it was before Sir Herbert Kitchener 
took it in hand. It was then a disorderly rabble. 
It is now a drilled and disciplined organisation. 
The value of Egypt to this country is extremely 
doubtful. The Foreign Office finds it a constant 
source of embarrassment, and it would be very 
ditticult to hold it in time of war. But the one 
thing of which there can be no doubt is the immense 
benefit conferred upon the natives by the British 
occupation. There is no difference in this respect 
between the army and the civil service. In every 
department of public life, as in social and material 
concerns, Egypt is at this day incomparably better 
off than she has been since the time of the 
Pharaohs. It certainly cannot be said that she 
profited by her previous possession, real or nominal, 
of the Soudan. 

When Omdurman has been occupied, what 
next? That is a question to which neither the 
language nor the conduct of Ministers supply any 
answer. Lord Cromer is understood to be in favour 
of not going beyond Khartoum. But it is no secret 
that there are influential personages in London, as 
well as in Cairo, who would push much farther south, 
would annex the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and would co- 
operate with Mr. Rhodes in connecting the Nile to 
the Zambesi. Direct communication from Cairo to 
the Cape is said to be Mr. Rhodes’s dream. That is 
a vast project, which would cost an enormous sum 
of money, and might lead to a European war. 
We do not say that, if it were clearly feasible, 
either the expense or the danger ought to stand in 
the way. But, at least, the country ought to know 
what the Government mean. Egypt cannot and 
ought not to pay for these military adventures. 
France and Russia impose their veto upon any 
application to the Caisse. Only the other day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained the sanction 
of Parliament to a guaranteed loan for this very 
campaign. But he made no disclosure of policy, 
and the House of Commons voted the money in the 
dark, When the Soudan has been conquered, it 








must be garrisoned, unless the labour of conquering 
it is to be thrown away. That will probably be 
done by Egyptian troops. But even if they suffice 
for the purpose their places in Egypt will 
have to be supplied, perhaps by reinforcements 
from this country. When Egypt owned the Soudan 
before, she made use of it chiefly for the sake 
of plunder. She cannot be allowed to do so while 
we are responsible for her policy and proceedings. 
Lord Cromer will have to take care that for the 
oppression of the Khalifa is not substituted the 
extortion of the Khedive. There would be some 
poetic justice and some practical sense in appointing 
Slatin Pasha, who is an Austrian in the Egyptian 
service, to be Governor of the Soudan. He 
was for many years a prisoner of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa. The Mahdi is dead, but he might yet 
have the pleasure of visiting the Khalifa in confine- 
ment. At the same time, we must remember that 
the administration of the Soudan will be no child’s 
play, and that when we have put an end to the 
tyranny of the Khalifa we shall have to put in its 
place some system of our own. 


AN UNAUTHORISED AMALGAMATION, 





\ TE trust that during the recess the Board of 
\ Trade will take the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown as to the validity of the agreement 
between the South-Eastern and the Chatham Railway 
Companies, and as to the steps which in the public 
interest ought to be taken to set it aside if it is 
invalid. Mr. Ritchie must be well aware that his 
answer to Mr. Bryce’s question in the House 
of Commons does not relieve him from the duty of 
further inquiry. It is quite true that the Board of 
Trade, like the public and the rest of us, have not 
yet sufficient information to enable them to form an 
opinion. But they must obtain the information 
without delay. Primé facie, the probabilities are 
against the success of the ingenious attempt to merge 
the administration of the two Southern companies. 
People have becomesoaccustomed to theamalgamation 
of limited liability companies that they are almost 
startled to hear that two railway companies cannot 
amalgamate without Parliamentary sanction. But 
the principle is at once certain and simple. A 
railway company has no power to do anything which 
it is not authorised by Act of Parliament todo. It 
is incorporated primasily to construct and work its 
own line. By a general section in the Railways 
Clauses Act it may make a contract with another 
company for running powers, mutual or otherwise, 
but this contract must not, without special authoris- 
ation, amount to a working agreement. There must 
be nothing in the agreement to prevent either com- 
pany from exercising its statutory powers; that is 
to say, nothing to prevent it working its line 
itself. There must be nothing to prevent either 
company from entering into an agreement with 
a third company, giving such third company 
running powers. The two companies may pool 
their receipts from through traffic, and divide 
them in accordance with their mileage proportion, 
or in proportion to any other circumstances, as, for 
instance, in the case of the famous Gladstone award 
in respect to through traffic from competitive points 
on the northern lines. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham lawyers are said to rely upon a special 
clause in one of their recent Acts specially authoris- 
ing the pooling of their receipts from all competitive 
—_ in the same way as the Continental traffic has 
ong been pooled; but we venture to doubt whether 
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this clause really goes much beyond the general law. 
Hitherto the Courts have construed agreements in 
the nature of amalgamations strictly, and in one 
famous case, The Great Northern Railway Company v. 
The East rit Countie 8s Railway Company, Vice- 
Chancellor Turner declared that an agreement 
amounting to an entire delegation of the powers of 
management of one company to another was one 
which a Court of Equity should not enforce. It was 
‘‘an attempt to carry into effect, without the inter- 
vention of Parliament, what cannot lawfully be done 
except by Parliament, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, with reference to the interests of the 
public.” 

We do not feel able, any more than the Board of 
Trade did, to express any opinion as to whether the 
Southern Railway agreement comes within this 
principle. Our impression, however, is that it does. 
The scheme of it is somewhat novel, inasmuch as the 
delegation of powers is not to a statutory company 
but to a joint committee. This, however, makes, as 
we apprehend, no difference. The point is that a 
railway company cannot delegate its powers. If the 
Chatham Company chooses, after the agreement has 
been made, to begin running separate trains on the 
Chatham line, or to authorise (say) the Midland to 
run additional trains, neither the South-Eastern nor 
the joint committee can prevent it. The South- 
Eastern cannot run Chatham trains to Redhill 
under its running powers over the Brighton line. 
We gravely doubt whether the arrangement by 
which the receipts from non-competitive points are 
to be pooled can be enforced. Suppose, for instance, 
that the Chatham receipts from non-competitive 
points were rapidly increase—a not impossible 
contingency when Mr. Forbes is no longer in con- 
trol. Under these circumstances, it would seem 
probable that the Chatham Second Preference 
shareholders could get an injunction restraining the 
board from paying over any part of that increase to 
the South-Eastern. Itis no discredit to the lawyers 
concerned if the agreement is not watertight. 
Lawyers have been endeavouring to get round the 
law on these points ever since King Hudson’s day, 
and they have never completely succeeded. Where 
the amalgamation agreed on has not been upset, 
the reason generally has been that it was to nobody’s 
interest to upset it. The southern agreement might 
stand for a long time for the same reason. But 
then the question arises whether the Attorney- 
General should not lay an information, or adopt 
other legal course, to get the agreement set aside 
in the public interest. 

That it is to the public interest to prevent any 


| carried out without Parlia- 


mentary sanction we entertain no doubt. Many 
amalgamations have been sanctioned, and some of 
them to the public advantage. On the whole, it 
would seem that the absorption of so many com- 
panies into the Great Western system, for instance, 
has brought about a more efficient service without 
any increase of rates. Small companies are fre- 
quently unable to raise fresh capital on fair terms, 
and thus amalgamation is a necessary preliminary 
to improvement. The Chatham and South-Eastern 
may be within the scope of this railway rule, or 
they may not. On the one side may be urged the 
poverty of the Chatham. On the other side it may 
be argued that the services, poor as they are in 
many ways, are to a large extent competitive, 
and that competition has in many cases produced 
cheap fares and frequent, if not rapid, trains. 
Compare, for instance, the fares to Brighton 
with those to Margate and Ramsgate. We 
venture, indeed, to hold the heterodox opinion 
that the southern lines have been somewhat 





unjustly abused. Their suburban country is not 
more naturally favoured than that to the North, but 
it has developed much quicker. We put that down 
to the competition in short-distance traffic, not 
necessarily between the same points but between 
points which compete for builders and residents. 
Thus there is a vast deal to be said against amalgama- 
tion, even under Act of Parliament, and we do not 
know of any other case where two competitive lines 
of the same size have been allowed to unite. But 
the question now at issue is a different one; it is 
whether amalgamation should be allowed without 
any Act of Parliament. There can be no doubt that 
if amalgamation were authorised by a Parliamentary 
committee it would be hedged around with conditions. 
In the first place, the Chatham would have to cut 
down its enormous ordinary capital to something 
like the equivalent of the cash which that 
capital represented. In the second place, running 
powers would probably be given to the northern 
lines, so as to secure a good through service 
to Dover and Folkestone at reasonable fares. In the 
third place, the maximum fares, now in some cases 
absurdly high, would certainly be cut down, so that 
the money saved by joint working should go to the 
public rather than to the shareholders. In the 
fourth place, there can be no doubt that further 
workmen’s trains would be required, so as to secure 
as good a service as the Great Eastern gives now. 
The question at issue is, therefore, one of the most 
important which the Board of Trade has had to deal 
with since the days of the fight for a competitive route 
to the North. Even if we assume that amalgamation 
would be of advantage, it is for the Board of Trade 
to secure that the terms shall be such as will give 
substantially the whole advantage to the public. 








THE HUNGARIAN VICTORY. 


_—_—_“o 


TPFVHE Dual Monarchy has just passed through a 
severe constitutional crisis—a crisis affecting 
not only the private affairs of one of its partners 
but the very existence of the combination as a 
State. This time there has been no mere question 
of struggling Slavs and fanatical Germans, or of 
the means by which a strong Minister enjoying the 
full confidence of his Sovereign may best override an 
uproarious minority of the most complex and least 
representative of the Parliaments of Europe. The 
struggle this time has all but openly resolved itself 
into a conflict between the Ministry and Parliament 
of the Hungarian nation,and the Crown. The rights 
of the Parliament have been maintained: the rights of 
the nation augmented. The Emperor-King is, of 
course, far too able as well as too kindly a sovereign 
to play the part of the last of the Stuart monarchs. 
The danger of overriding the resistance offered b 

the Hungarian Premier to any indirect attack on the 
Hungarian Constitution was obvious enough. But 
it required a strong man to be obstinate in that 
resistance. Hungary comes out of the conflict not 
only with her honour vindicated and her institutions 
secured, but as once more the predominant partner in 
the Dual Monarchy. She has taken a course that 
may place its economic destinies, and therefore its 
political future, in the hands of her Ministers. She 
has thus laid a foundation for the future gratitude 
of her partner and her future sovereigns—though 
that gratitude is not likely to be felt very strongly just 
now in Vienna—and has probably secured for herself 
the larger share in the direction of the foreign 
policy of the Dual Monarcby in the future, as in 
the past. 
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To explain what has happened it is necessary to 
+o back to the year 1895. In that year it became 
clear that the decennial financial arrangement 
known as the Avsgleich, or Compromise between 
‘ . . . . 

Austria and Hungary, which was renewable at the 
end of 1897, would have to be renewed on different 


terms. Hungary contributed only about a third to 
he joint expenses of the monarchy: but Hungary 
os made great economic age ard Austria had 


slatively declined. Hungary objected, however, to 
“be charged on her own improvements ” and to pay, 
as her Press declared, for the economic short- 
comings of the Austrian Government. Eventually in 
the spring of 18) the negotiations were suspended, 
partly on the ground that the Austrian Reichsrath 
w as about to be reformed, and that the sanction of the 
arrangement by the reformed body would have a higher 
value. The Compromise, therefore, was provisionally 
prolonged to the end of 1597. But no agreement 
had been reached as to the respective contributions 
of the partners, nor had any mean been found 
between the 42 per cent. of the common expenses 
demanded from Hungary by Austria and the 31-4 
per cent. offered by Hungary. The new Reichsrath, 
elected in March, 1897, proved to represent the 
Clerical, Anti-Semite, and Slav elements of Austria— 
all of them, of course, bitterly hostile to the Magvar 
rulers of Hungary—far more strongly than its 
predecessors; while the Hungarian Ministry had 
had its position greatly strengthened against both 
the Magyar Separatists and the Clericals of all sorts 
by the General Election of October. 1896. Then, in 
the spring of 1897, the Austrian Ministry, finding 
it necessary to rest on the Slav elements in 
the new Reichsrath, issued the famous Bohemian 
language decrees — violating the Constitution, 
touching the (cermans in their sorest place, and 
raising the conflicts which eventually reduced 
the Reichsrath to impotence. On October 50th, 
therefore, when it became evident that no 
vote on the Compromise was likely to be obtained 
from the Reichsrath, the Hungarian Premier 
formally declared that Hungary would not accept 
the suggested alternative—a ratification on the 
Austrian side by Imperial decree. The Austrian 
Ministry was allowed till last May Day to come to 
an arrangement and get it voted. Otherwise, 
Hungary would take her own course. The Austrian 
Legislature continued to prove impotent, and to 
rage over the language grievances of Bohemia, 
though an agreement as to the proportions pay- 
able by the two nations seemed to be in sight. The 
Austrian Ministry at last made the ridiculous 
attempt to force through the twenty-three Bills 
embodying the arrangement in the last ten days of 
April: but nothing was effected, and on June 18 
last the Reichsrath was hastily prorogued to avoid 
an interpellation on the strife of Germans and 
Slavs in the capital of Styria. Hungary mean- 
while—perhaps to hasten Austrian action— 
took the first steps towards creating a separate 
Customs system ; and, finally, the Austrian 
Ministry again began to talk of settling the Com- 
promise, or further prolonging it, by the action of the 
Crown under an emergency clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that when the Legislature is 
not in session the Crown may perform its functions. 
Now the Bill by which the Hungarian Parliament 
last year prolonged the Compromise expressly pro- 
vided that there should be no further prolongation, 
and no settlement by Imperial decree. The course 
proposed by Austria, therefore, would not merely 
have strained the Austrian Constitu tion; it would 
have flouted the authority of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. 

Now it is this course that Baron Banffy has 








successfully resisted, in spite of the “ mediation ” of 
Count Goluchowski and the pressure of Count Thun. 
The difference between the Premiers at last resolved 
itself into one of those differences, apparently formal, 
which are really all-important. Baron Banffy is 
understood to have said, in effect: “‘ Hungary will 
accept the terms you propose. But it shall not be as 
an agreement; it shall be as legislation of her own. 
Hungary claims economic independence; she will 
use it to enact, in the form of independent legisla- 
tion, the terms on which the Governments have 
agreed, but which you in Austria cannot get passed 
in the constitutional way. But she will be no party 
to an agreement which violates her own legislation 
or which the representatives of the Austrian people 
have not sanctioned.” And the Crown has given 
way. Matters are to be arranged between the 
Premiers; an attempt is to be made to get the 
sanction of the Reichsrath; and only when this is 
proved impossible is the emergency clause of the 
Constitution to be resorted to. Even then it will 
only be for a provisional prolongation—an eventu- 
ality at present excluded by Hungarian legis!ation, 
but on which, perhaps, Hungary may make conces- 
sions. 

It would be too much to hope either that the 
solution in sight is final, or that the final solution 
will be reached on the present lines. The German 
Anti-Semites and Clericals, the Slavs all over the 
Empire, already hate the Liberal and Anti-Clerical 
Magyars too heartily not to feel galled by an act 
which strengthens Magyar dominion; and Austrian 
manufacturers would have welcomed a separate 
Customs system with protection from Hungarian 
competition. The Anti-Magyars of Austria may 
renew their efforts to rouse up the subject populations 
of Hungary and Croatia, and make fresh trouble for 
the Magyar Liberal Government and bourgeoisie. 
But the Dual Monarchy has to be held together, 
despite the multitude of divergent and conflicting 
groups in each country who wish it recast or rent 
asunder; and the course taken by Baron Banffy 
not only saves it, but indicates that its continuance 
is chiefly in Magyar hands. Economic disruption, 
bad in itself, would be the first step to political 
disruption and chaos in Central and Eastern Europe. 
And the vindication of Constitutional authority in 
both halves of the monarchy should suftice to rally 
all that is left of Austrian Liberalism against the 
Clericals and Pan-Slavists now dominant at Vienna. 
Baron Banffy and his Ministers have taken a cour- 
ageous and statesmanlike course. Hungary might 
have taken the first step towards severance from 
Austria. She has preferred to keep the partnership 
intact. Under the circumstances, it is clear that for 
the future the chief control of its affairs must be in 
her hands—until or unless the Slavs and Clericals 
achieve their end and overthrow Magyar Liberalism. 








FINANCE. 





HE acceptance of the preliminaries of peace by 
Spain has naturally been followed by a great 

rise in the American department. Almost all prices 
are decidedly higher, and some of them are very 
conspicuously so. It is natural that this should be 
so, though we warn our readers that the movement 
has been so rapid and so sudden that some reaction 
is reasonably to be expected. The outlook in 
the United States has very greatly changed 
for the better since the war with Spain broke 
out. In the first place, and this is perhaps the 
most important to note, the new taxation voted 
to cover the expenses of the war has increased 
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the revenue so greatly that it is reasonably to be 
expected that the Government will be able to 
accumulate a very large gold reserve, and therefore 
will be in a position to postpone, if it does not 
altogether remove, the danger of another currency 
crisis. It may be said that much of the taxation 
will be repealed. Perhaps it may be. But it is 
hardly likely that any step in that direction 
will be taken before next year. The second 
important point is that the great victory of the 
United States over Spain is almost certain to 
give Mr. McKinley so much popularity that we 
may expect that he will be re-elected when his time 
expires, or else that some other Republican with 
whom he is on confidential terms will replace him. 
It is hardly likely that the party which has gained 
such a victory will be rejected by the people at the 
coming elections. Before the war broke out the 
general feeling was that the Dingley Tariff and the 
neglect to take measures to put the currency in 
order had very unfavourably impressed voters 
throughout the United States, and therefore that 


the Democratic Party would be very likely to 
win at the Congressional election next Novem- 
ber. Now it seems reasonably certain that the 


danger is removed, that there will be again a 
large Republican majority in Congress, and con- 
sequently that the silver danger is indefinitely 
postponed. Thirdly, the state of trade is most 
prosperous, and is likely to improve, while the 
acquisition of Cuba and Porto Rico will no doubt 
lead to very large investments in both islands. For 
all these reasons, it is not surprising that there 
should be a very marked rise in American securities. 
On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind 
that we are now entering upon the season of 
the year when money usually becomes very 
scarce and very dear in New York. If rates rise 
very much in New York, and the banks are com- 
pelled to call in loans on a large scale from borrowers 
there will naturally be a considerable decline in 
prices, even though it may prove to be temporary. 
Oatside of the American department there is hardly 
anything doing. In the first place, we are now in 
the deadest time of the year, when everybody who 
can gets away from the City. In the second 
place, so much has been made by the Jingoes 
of the struggle that is going on between this 
country and Russia in the Far East and of the 
consequent danger of a collision between the two, that 
the war alarms have continued. Moreover, Khartoum 
is not yet taken. And, lastly, there are rumours 
of movements in Arabia and elsewhere that are 
keeping apprehension alive. At the same time, it 
is to be noted with satisfaction that the prospect is 
clearing all over Europe. In the Argentine market 
the rise is largely the result of the election of General 
Roca as President. It has been known for six months 
that the opposition to him would not be serious, 
But at the same time there may be a slip between 
the cup and thelip. Consequently, until the election 
was actually over people did not care to speculate 
much. It is to be hoped, too, that the new crops will 
be good. In British securities of all kinds there is 
exceedingly little doing, and the Mining Market is 
almost deserted. 

Attempts are made from time to time to raise 
rates in the Money Market, but so far they have 
met with very little success. The supply of loanable 
capital is large, and the demand is not very great. 
At the same time it looks as if rates were quite too 
low just now. As the reader knows, gold has been 
going to the Continent, and more particularly to 
Germany, for a considerable time past. Usually the 
German Money Market begins to get stringent 
towards the end of August, and the stringency 
increases up to October. If there should be any 
serious stringency this year there may be a consider- 
able withdrawal of gold from the Bank of England. 
The best opinion is that there will not be a very 
great stringency, and not very much gold, therefore, 
will be taken. Respecting the United States, 











however, it is less easy to form a judgment. 
It is quite true that the Government of the 
United States has received very considerable 
amounts on account of the war loan, and it is 
possible that the Government may deposit enough 
of its funds in the banks to prevent any stringency 
But if it does not, it seems certain that rates must 
rise very considerably in New York. In the first 
place, the Government expenditure for naval and 
military purposes is very large, and will continue 
very large for some time yet. In the second place, 
as already said, trade is exceedingly active. And in 
the third place, the demand for money to move the 
crops is now setting in upon an exceedingly large 
scale. Usually the demand goes on all through 
August and September, and about the end of Sep- 
tember the ordinary course is for money to become 
both searce and dear in New York. If that happens 
this year the American Banks are in a position to 
take a good deal of gold from this country, and if 
America once begins importing gold upon a large 
scale there is certain to be a very rapid rise in rates 
here in London. As yet, however, all that is mere 
speculation. Money is abundant enough in New York, 
and the gold demand, therefore, excites no apprehen- 
sion. In India the Money Market remains easy, and will 
probably continue so until November. The Govern- 
ment has very naturally taken advantage of this 
state of things to bring out the Rupee Loan which 
was announced in the Budget last March. The loan, 
however, as was made known some weeks ago, is 
considerably smaller than was foreshadowed in 
March. It amounts to no more than 120 lacs. This 
week the price of issue has been fixed at 91},and the 
general expectation seems to be that it will not only 
be all taken up readily, but that it will go to a 
premium. Although money remains very cheap, 
the India Council continues to sell its drafts very 
successfully. It offered for tender 25 lacs on 
Wednesday, and the applications amounted to 125 
lacs. But the Council sold only about 17 lacs at an 
average price of about Is. 3°°d. per rupee. It could 
have sold a very considerable amount more at 
ls. 37d., but it refused todoso. It may be observed 
that the Council has sold so much already that it is 
in no immediate want of money, and probably, 
therefore, it holds that by selling nothing under 
Is, 32$d., it will be able next week to exact even a 
higher price. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The feeling in the country, and 

more especially in the Tory press, is rising 
quickly against Ministers. Nobody has a good word 
to say for them in connection with the Chinese 
fiasco. The Times, Standard, and Morning Post 
seem to vie in the severity of their condemnation of 
the imbecility with which the Cabinet is acting in 
its management of foreign affairs. The evening 
papers are more vigorous and more furious than the 
morning dailies. All over Europe journalists and 
public men are making merry over what they regard 
as the suicide of Great Britain. But Lord Salisbury, 
“in the best of spirits,” is enjoying his cure at 
Contrexéville; the Duke of Devonshire is shooting 
grouse in Yorkshire; Mr. Chamberlain is admiring 
his orchids and himself at Birmingham; Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has gone to Wiltshire to ruminate upon 
the folly of making warlike speeches when there is 
no intention of making war, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
simmering in the tropical heat, is all that is left to us 
to represent the “strongest Government of modern 
times.” To say that the impostors of the Treasury 
Bench have now been found out is much too mild a 
remark to describe the feeling of their own followers. 
They are cursed with a vigour that is almost 
startling by their own devoted adherents, and their 
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abject folly and weakness contrasted with the spirit 
of Liberal Governments—greatly to the advantage 
of the latter. 

Lord Salisbury is probably moved by none of 
these things. He cares nothing for the press— 
though (or shall I say because?) he once earned his 
living by writing for it. He holds Parliament in 
supreme contempt. As for these Chinese railways, 
he really does not understand what all the fuss is 
about. Railways, he maintains, do not give political 
influence. All he sees is that contractors make 
profits by making them, and he cannot understand 
why England should go to war for the sake of con- 
tractors’ profits. This I am told is his personal 
view of the situation in China, If that be the 
case, and he is allowed to remain at the Foreign 
Office, then indeed is our case hopeless. 

Monday.—Lord Kimberley has promptly denied 
the story that he is about to retire from the leader- 
ship of the House of Lords, and (inferentially) from 
public life. It is difficult to know how such a story 
came to be circulated. Lord Kimberley is still full 
of vigour and activity ; his greatest pleasure is in 
work, and he is devoted to the Liberal cause. It 
may be said with confidence that there is nobody 
less likely to think of withdrawing at this moment 
from public life than he is. 

Though there are some signs to-day of a 
subsidence of the storm which raged against 
Ministers last week, they are only the signs that are 
inevitable owing to the flight of politicians from 
London, the end of the session, and the practical 
abandonment of the clubs. In reality there is just 
as much soreness as ever. People are really be- 
wildered by the line taken by Lord Salisbury. 
They cannot find any reasonable explanation 
of his policy, and they are consequently driven 
to fall back upon the absurd explanation which 
seems to have found acceptance at Hong Kong 
—that Russia and England are really acting in 
collusion, and that there is a secret understanding 
between them. If there is, it is the kind of under- 
standing that exists between the pantaloon and the 
clown in the harlequinade. The clown is to kick the 
pantaloon whenever he pleases, and to trip him up 
as often as he likes. Really Lord Salisbury’s friends 
must try again. This explanation, at all events, will 
not do. 

Tuesday.—The retirement of Mr. Hay from the 
American Embassy in order that he may assume 
the more important post of Secretary of State is 
greatly regretted. He has, ina quiet and unobtrusive 
way, done as much as any man to improve and 
strengthen the cordial relations of the United States 
and Great Britain. Fortunately,in his new position 
he will have a still wider field in which to work, and 
there is every reason to believe that his acceptance 
of the chief post in President McKinley’s Cabinet 
will have important and most advantageous political 
results. That the interests of Great Britain and 
America in the Far East are practically identical 
is now universally admitted, and the feeling of self- 
interest will probably give a practical shape to the 
friendship which now happily exists between the 
two countries. 

But if we have no statesman in office in this 
country who knows how to maintain our policy in 
the Far East we shall be as unfortunate as ever, 
even though half the world became our allies. 
Little credence is attached to the statement of the 
Manchester Guardian yesterday that Lord Salisbury 
means to demand the dismissal of Li Hung Chang. 
Nobody gives him credit of having the courage 
which would be needed to enable him to take such a 
step as this. At the same time, as the Daily 
Chronicle truly points out, the statement that 
Li Hung Chang is in the pay of Russia is 
notoriously correct. The virtuous democracy has 
cut short the supply of secret service money at the 
command of the English Government. But there is 
no democracy to lay its hands upon the coffers of the 
Czar, and Li Hung Chang, as most persons are aware, 











has long inclined to that side in the rivalry for 
supreme influence in China which commands the 
money bags. It is really a question whether it 
would not be more economical to put unbounded 
funds at the disposal of the Foreign Office rather 
than to persist in our present system of parsimony. 

Wednesday.—London is very dull, and (in the 
“ Society ” sense of the word) quite empty. There 
was not even a stray member of Parliament to be 
seen in the clubs yesterday, and only at the Law 
Courts could a few eminent politicians be discovered. 
Their presence was due to the remarkable Hooley 
ease. The strange disclosures, the assertions and 
contradictions, which occupied Mr. Justice Wright 
at the sitting yesterday are making a deep impres- 
sion upon the public. One must not touch upon 
matters that are still su) judice, but certainly the 
whole Hooley business leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. The flat contradictions which were given 
by various witnesses yesterday may not be due to 
deliberate perjury on one side or the other. But if 
they can be’interpreted in a more innocent fashion 
they undoubtedly prove that “ business men” have 
very bad memories, and are not to be trusted either 
with their own money or that of anybody else. 

Thursday.—The judgment of Mr. Justice Wright 
in the matter of the alleged attempt to bribe Mr. 
Hooley, though it does not err on the side of severity, 
has made a very decided sensation. It puts the 
truth about Mr. Hooley and his noble and ignoble 
accomplices in the plainest light. We are of course 
only at the beginning of the revelations which must 
be made before this shameful chapter in the history 
of English society and English finance is fully 
known to us. The newspapers which were guilty of 
blackmailing or of accepting bribes have still to be 
exposed—as they must be in the interests of honest 
journalism. The full extent of Mr. Broadley'’s deal- 
ings with Mr. Hooley, and of the manner in which he 
applied the money placed in his hands by his con- 
fiding patron, must of course be inquired into, 
That alone will furnish an interesting chapter in the 
sordid romance. Nor ought the details of Mr. 
Hooley’s election to the Carlton Club to escape 
notice. There was a time when the Carlton Club 
was regarded as a select institution controlled by 
gentlemen. But if the stories told with regard to 
its connection with Mr. Hooley are well founded a 
different estimate of the place will have to be formed 
for the future. 

The cry of the distressed baronet is once more 
heard in the land. Most persons are satisfied that 
the right thing has been done in giving the children 
of life peers brevet rank, such as the children of 
ordinary peers enjoy. But the baronets are not of 
this opinion, and certainly those of them who are 
of the creation of James the First have some reason 
to complain that the royal undertaking given by 
that sacred monarch has not been kept. The thing 
is done however now. Nobody can again take away 
from the children of the life peers the precedence 
which has just been accorded to them, and in these 
circumstances it seems a pity that the baronets are 
not content to rest satisfied with their own pre- 
cedence over all the knights, including even the 
most distinguished wearers of the Grand Cross of 
the Bath or the Star of India. 

Many of my readers may remember the heat and 
anger with which THE SPEAKER was assailed in the 
spring of 1892, because it made the simple assertion 
that Lord Hartington did not give place to Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880 until he had himself tried to form a 
Government. The Times, the St. James's Gazette, 
and certain eager controversialists who rushed into 
print to crush THE SPEAKER and offer up incense to 
the Duke of Devonshire, stoutly maintained that 
there was no truth in the statement originally 
published in these pages. Readers of THE SPEAKER 
may now console themselves with the knowledge that 
this journal has been proved to be right, and that 
the different newspapers and individuals who con- 
tradicted it have been proved to be wrong. In the 
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current number of The Nineteenth Century the state- 
ment of THE SPEAKER is repeated and the evidence(or 
rather part of the evidence) upon which it was based 
is given. Most newspapers in noticing the article in 
question have accepted it as a complete vindication 
of the action of THe SPEAKER in 1892. The journals 
which were most virulent and most conspicuous in 
assailing THe SPEAKER and its Editor six years ago, 
have not dared to utter a word in reply to the writer 
in The Nineteenth Century. They sit down in silent 
submission whilst their own ignorance of facts upon 
which they spoke with so much confidence is exposed 
to the world. It is only fair to the readers of THE 
SPEAKER that they should be made acquainted with 
this complete vindication of its action in 1892. 

Friday.—The news this morning seems to mean 
that direct negotiations of an important character 
are now being carried on between London and St. 
Petersburg. Although it is the dead season in the 
Russian capital just as much as it is here, our 
Ambassador has been hurriedly sent to his post; 
whilst the Russian Ambassador in London, if he has 
not actually arrived in town, is expected daily. All 
this means that something is being done by the 
Foreign Office to retrieve its successive defeats at 
Pekin. The misfortune is that Ministers have so 
completely lost the confidence of their own sup- 
porters that nobody believes that much good will be 
done by this tardy attempt to come to terms with 
Russia. In the meantime it is to be noted that 
there is a good deal of activity at the Admiralty— 
more than appears upon the surface—and that Mr. 
Goschen has been among the Ministers who have 
been in town this week. The Standard’s article this 
morning is as warlike in tone as ever, but it admits 
the possibility of a satisfactory understanding being 
arrived at with Russia. Perhaps, therefore, things 
may not turn out so badly, after all. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ON ITS TRIAL: 
THE VERDICT. 


\ JHEN, in the autumn of last year, com- 

menting, in an article entitled “ South 
Kensington on its Trial,” on the evidence produced 
before the Select Committee on the Museums of 
the Science and Art Department, we drew certain 
conclusions and suggested a number of reforms. We 
little imagined how closely the report would follow 
our opinions, or to what extent their recommenda- 
tions would coincide with our own. In directness of 
decision and energy of expression, this report does 
not fall short of the language employed by those 
writers of repute who felt it their duty to expose 
in the Press the methods and the scandals of South 
Kensington; it has endorsed and justified the 
attack, and proposed reforms more drastic far than 
the most solicitous friend of South Kensington could 
have hoped for. It will now become the duty of 
Parliament to see that these recommendations are 
not shelved, which, if rumour be true, one or more of 
the authorities have lightly proclaimed would be 
the course to pursue. 

Condemnation is not confined to any set of 
regulations or to any particular department; it is 
general and distributed among all the sections. But 
it should be clearly understood that although in 
many instances denunciation takes almost a personal 
character, in other cases the system it is which is 
to blame, and not the fault of the officials them- 
selves. And again—as in the case of the Art 
Library — the blunders which appear in such 
outrageous profusion in the pages of the old 
catalogue were perpetrated many years ago, before 
the present staff came into office. As regards the 
Circulation Department, which (like ourselves) the 
Committee would prefer to see severed from the 
Museum proper, it is stated that greater initiative 
should come from the Department. Weare told that 





the estimates are “most confusing and mostconfused”’; 
that due allocation of their component sums, as 
intended by Parliament, is not adhered to; that 
“the explanation given is scarcely adequate”; and 
that there is “ urgent need for reform.” As to the 
art side, the general administration is based on 
“faulty and defective organisation.” In the Art 
Museum, among numerous other complaints, we are 
told that the control of the collection of pictures is un- 
satisfactory. The Museum authorities could not them- 
selves say in whose charge are the Raphael cartoons. 
In the Library the system of purchase, control, and 
staffing is “ organically unsound,” complaint is made 
of departmental laxity, and that the further “ laxity 
in the Financial Department is reprehensible.” In 
the Science Collections a compromise is found to be 
made between the historical system and the modern 
application of scientific enterprise—neither plan 
being completely carried out. We are told that the 
Museum has obviously suffered from a lack of 
experts, and that the recent system is “ detrimental 
to the public service.” The question of the staff is 
severely dealt with, and the laxity in the records is 
denounced upon a mass of evidence which throws a 
lurid light on the manner in which examinations 
have been held. As to the wide employment of 
sappers of the Royal Engineers as firemen and 
artisans, a “strong opinion” is expressed that they 
should be replaced by civilians; but in view of the 
authority by which soldiers are foisted into the 
headships of our various museums, the Committee, 
curiously perhaps, withholds any observations: not 
wishing, perhaps, to collide with the opinion of the 
late Lord Carnarvon and the Order in Council. 

The neglect of the Bethnal Green Museum has 
“justly caused grave discontent.” It has become “a 
receptacle of second-rate, and in some cases worthless, 
articles and objects of vicious taste”—which are 
recommended for removal and destruction. The 
resumption of the Board meetings, which the Duke 
of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst have neglected, is 
declared to be “still more imperative.” It is re- 
commended that a Board of Visitors should be 
created in order to rehabilitate the prestige of South 
Kensington ; and what amounts to a strong com- 
plaint is uttered in respect to the destruction of 
documents whereby the circumstances of what is 
considered discreditable action have been secured 
from proper elucidation! The risks of fire in the 
Museum are declared to be “still grave,” and the 
circumstance of the dismissal of Mr. Weale is com- 
mented upon with more severity and anger than we 
remember to have seen in any similar document 
ever issued from her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

These are but a few of the main points of this 
extraordinary report—a report so remarkable that 
we are not surprised to find the South Kensington 
officials declaring that they “have their own 
opinion” upon it, the expression of which would 
probably take the character of a prisoner’s re- 
assertion of innocence after the Court has found 
him guilty and has pronounced sentence. We do not 
attach much importance to the alleged nepotism, 
although the inter-relation amounts to the unpre- 
cedented proportion of about 20 per cent. (instead of 
about 9 per cent., as the Department tried to persuade 
the Committee to believe). But we must emphatically 
express our regret that the Chelsea Hospital system 
has not been commented upon by the Committee. 
Why Royal Engineers, instead of doing royal 
engineering, should be directing art museums to the 
exclusion of museum experts is a matter upon which 
Parliament will perhaps throw some light. We 
observe that the scandalously inaccurate cata- 
logue of the national engraved portraits, com- 
piled at an extremely high price for extremely 
defective and grossly inaccurate work (work which 
was protested against by the Librarian as uncalled-for 
even had it been well done), is referred to in language 
as strong as any which the public Press thought 
right to employ in respect to it when the exposure 
was first made. The Committee desires that this 
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unfortunate “ job” should be withdrawn for revision 
—suppression would be the better word, for the 
catalogue, even now of little use, will become still 
more unnecessary if these so-called “national 
engraved portraits"’ be removed to the National 
Portrait Gallery. There is something absurd, the 
reader will admit, in cataloguing at the expense of 
several shillings a portrait snipped from a weekly 
paper not worth intrinsically a copper coin. 

It is impossible to read through this report and 
the evidence which led up to it without feeling that 
some further notice might have been taken of the 
circumstances wader which the evidence was given. 
Perhaps the Committee, satisfied with the points it 
has established—points for the most part already 
prepared for it by the public Press—preferred to 
pass over denials which afterwards were turned into 
forced confessions, in view of the importance of the 
admissions secured. It is also to be observed that 
some reforms, both as to Circulation and the 
shuffling of officials amongst the departments of the 
Museum, whereby the acquisition of expert know- 
ledge was effectively prevented, were hurriedly 
introduced into the Museum as soon as the recent 
attack was regarded as matter for genuine alarm— 
a view that was subsequently confirmed by the 
appointment of the Committee. If the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee are carried out, they will 
certainly save the Museum, although the report 
discredits those officials who have been shown to be 
blameworthy. And the fact that the report contains 
one or two minor errors (such as the statement that 
the Refreshment Department on the west side of 
Exhibition Road is held on rental) does not weaken 
its conclusions as a document of inquiry, nor vitiate 
the spirit of thoroughness, patience, intelligence, and 
devotion with which it has been framed. The world 
now knows why, in the words of Sir Archibald 
Geikie—a wide-awake official of the Department— 
“South Kensington has such a bad name”"’; its name 
is hardly likely to be better while such a brilliant 
officer as Mr. Weale is dismissed for telling the 
truth to the Committee, while Sir John Donnelly 
—chief of the Department—is retained in his post. 








WOLFE TONE AND THE IRISH REBELLION, 





beer few Englishmen know more of Wolfe Tone 

than his name. But it was by a sure instinct 
for the striking and the picturesque that he has 
been set up as the central Irish figure of the “ Année 
Terrible” 1798. No other man who acted in the 
lugubrious tragedy known as the Irish Rebellion 
came so near success, or in failing to achieve it 
displayed so many qualities akin to genius and only 
just falling short of greatness. The Duke of Wel- 
lington thought him “a most extraordinary man.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has said of him that he was 
“brave, adventurous, sanguine, fertile in resource, 
buoyant under misfortune,” and “near being as 
fatal an enemy to England as Hannibal was to 
Rome.” Mr. Lecky acknowledges that “ his judgment 
of men and things was keen, lucid, and mas- 
culine,” and that “he was alike prompt in decision 
and brave in action,’ while he had in him 
“a true strain of self-sacrificing patriotism,” and 
“a real sense of the degradation of his country, 
the corruption of her government, and the poverty 
of her people.” Moreover, as again Mr. Lecky 
declares, had the expedition, commanded by Hoche, 
but sent out from Brest through Tone’s influence, 
landed on the Irish coast instead of beating off and 
on the shores of Bantry Bay, Ireland must for a 
time have been lost to the British Empire. And 
although Tone did not leave behind him an inde- 
pendent country, it will be allowed that his princi- 
ples and his remembrance have contributed not a 
little to form the idea of ay “ Irish Nation,” in which 








the descendants of every race within its borders and 
the members of every church may sink their differ- 
ences and aim at self-government. Tone was a 
fanatic of separation; but he may well serve to 
uphold and enlarge the conception of Home Rule. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith likens him to Hannibal. The 
more immediate comparison would be to Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, for he united in himself something 
of the adventurous knight-errant with more of the 
patriot who is, at the same time, cosmopolitan. He 
was a man of his century, kindled to humane 
and rather showy enthusiasms by Jean Jacques: 
but the revolution had come, and though a brilliant 
writer, he put his trust in the sword, persuaded 
Carnot and Hoche to strike at the British Empire 
where it could most easily be wounded, and 
if he did not convert Napoleon to his schemes, might 
have boasted that had they been carried into execu- 
tion, no battle of Aboukir would have destroyed the 
French fleet. His incontestable claim to a niche in 
history is that “with a hundred guineas in his 
pocket,” as Wellington observed, “ he went to Paris, 
unknown and unrecommended,” and was the prime 
mover of no less than three expeditions to Ireland, 
the largest of which carried fifteen thousand men. 
And a smaller one, commanded by General Humbert, 
achieved that easy triumph over the troops sent 
against them in the west which is still known as 
the “ Races of Castlebar,” from the headlong retreat 
of Lord Lake and his forces in presence of the 
invader. 

What Hannibal accomplished we learn, not from 
Carthaginian histories, which have perished, but 
from Livy and Polybius, a stranger and an enemy. 
It would be well if English writers included among 
their chronicles a sketch of Wolfe Tone. For as a 
patriot, a rebel, and a martytf he fills a large and 
growing space in the imaginations of Irishmen. His 
bold, consistent policy has a splendour hanging over 
it flung from the stormy sunset clouds in which he 
went down. There are in his life and adventures 
all the elements of romance, and yet none of them 
are legendary. If his purpose now appears to be 
quixotic, the way that he broke open has never 
been closed again. “To subvert the tyranny of our 
execrable Government,” he tells us, “ to break the 
connection with England, the never-failing source of 
our political evils, and to assert the independence of 
my country; these were my objects. To unite the 
whole people of Ireland, to abolish the memory of 
our past dissensions, and to substitute the common 
name of Irishmen in place of the denomination of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter ; these were my 
means.” It will be seen that his “ means,” thus 
formulated, are still the means of the Liberal 
or Democratic propaganda. With a “ Foreign 
Executive” interfering and overruling in the interest 
of certain great families, no Irish Parliament could 
be free. Therefore the Foreign Executive must go. 
Wolfe Tone believed that whenever it did go, the 
link of the crown binding the two countries would 
be snapped in twain beyond all power of soldering 
it. But his belief was of little consequence in 
comparison with his ideal. A self-governed 
Ireland is the only possible scope of statesman- 
ship, and a united Ireland the one condition of 
its prosperity. Tone made the great mistake 
of supposing that a French invasion would have 
brought independence. He was fascinated by the 
glamour of French Republican feasts; their senti- 
ment called out his applause; their gaiety put him 
in mind of his own people. But he always resisted 
the suggestion that Irishmen should attempt a 
rebellion before the armies of the Republic had come 
to their aid. He has not to answer for the collapse 
of the expedition to Bantry Bay. The futile and 
murderous, though inevitable, Jacquerie of Wexford 
was none of his doing. He miscalculated the re- 
sources and did not make sufficient allowance for the 
imbecilities of the movement which he had himself 
inaugurated when he transformed the “ United 
Irishmen” to a secret and subversive society. Yeta 
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single great victory, or the occupation of the city of 
Cork by a French general, would have spread the 
flame from south to north, and would probably 
have driven the whole forces of the Ascendancy 
within the walls of Dublin. 

For these failures, of which he was not the cause, 
Wolfe Tone paid with his life. There are few more 
graphic chapters of history, and certainly none more 
touching, than the record of his ardent patriotism, 
when the last expedition was resolved upon, and he 
sailed from Brest with Admiral Bompard to the 
mouth of Lough Swilly. The fight which ensued 
between French and English in these Ulster waters 
was furious in the extreme. After six hours the 
Hoche, on which Tone commanded a battery, struck, 
but not until her masts were dismantled, her bat- 
teries, dismounted, and every guy silenced. Tone 
was recognised, put in irons, taken up to Dublin, 
tried by court-martial, and on November 10th, 1798, 
sentenced to be hanged. He begged for the more 
honourable death of a soldier. It was refused. This 
is one of the ten thousand instances in which an Irish 
Government, civil or military, has overlooked the 
danger of exasperating sentiment and needlessly 
degrading the vanquished. Their prisoner had no 
intention of mounting the gallows in front of Dublin 
Castle. He wounded himself with a penknife, and 
died in eight days. His brother Matthew, and his 
dearest friend, Thomas Russell, had already passed 
under the hands of the executioner. It cannot be 
said of these men that they kindled a fire, and left 
to others the task of putting it out. The flame 
which they nourished did not fail to consume them. 

Yet there is something deadly to Governments in 
these complete and glorious victories. The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. As it is in 
religion so is it in politics. A nation lives by its 
remembrance of the worshipped heroes of the past, 
and heroism is most easily known by the self- 
sacrifice that ends on the scaffold or in the prison- 
cell. Moreover, Wolfe Tone had the pen of a ready 
writer. His “ Autobiography,” which Thomas Moore 
praised by no means beyond its deserts, has been 
republished in our own time, and will surely survive 
as an Irish classic, worthy to be read by the side 
of Silvio Pellico’s “ Le Mie Prigioni,” and far more 
varied in its charm, as in style it is manlier, more 
eloquent, and more modern. This, indeed, it is 
which gives to the celebration of '98, and to the 
name of Wolfe Tone a present importance as well 
as a poignant flavour of the past. The Irish nation, 
with or without Home Rule, foreseen by him in 
vision, is an accomplished fact. No one dreams any 
more of assimilating Ireland to Yorkshire. The 
Sister Island is a nation, not a province. Irishmen 
themselves, whether they belong to Antrim or to 
Kerry, are feeling with a satisfaction which no 
degree of culture will lessen that their task in the 
world is to develop the native genius and resources, 
not to imitate, or cringe, or look abroad for the 
inspiration which their own history, literature, and 
landscape should yield them. In this sense, '98 may 
be a rallying point for them all. Wolfe Tone fancied 
that the question of independence was one with the 
question of separation. But Scotland, which came 
to a sense of national power and individuality long 
before Ireland, is independent, yet not separate. 
And Ireland will doubtless take the same way. 
English statesmen, who recognise that they cannot 
govern at Dublin with the knowledge or the 
efficiency of a Home Executive, may be thankful to 
men like Wolfe Tone for the National Idea which 
will, in due course, bring deliverance to both sides. 
His clearness of vision went beyond the horizons of 
98. His “ United Ireland” means a well-balanced 
empire, not liable to shocks of discontent at the 
centre. If he looked to France, whose was the 
fault? Surely it is not too much to affirm that an 
Irish nation, recognised as free and independent 
within its own bounds, is a larger and happier 
thought than that of a foreign Executive helping 
some thousands to keep down some millions, and 





provoking France or America to take up the cause 
of the disinherited. Wolfe Tone hated England. 
But Wolfe Tone’s domestic Irish policy would have 
spared England the horrors of '98 and the shame 
of a century of failures. Witiiam BARRY. 








A RECORD OF OLD LONDON. 


HE London County Council has added to its many 
titles to respect in the arrangements which 
during the last few months it has been making for 
the preservation of ancient monuments in London. 
For some time past the members of the society 
which Mr. William Morris organised for this purpose 
have been busily at work, collecting information as to 
all objects and places of historic interest in London, 
enlisting public sympathy in their preservation 
and saving them from the reckless builder's hands. 
The Watch Committee appointed by this society 
have spared no pains to diffuse knowledge on this 
subject, to ascertain historical details and to secure 
drawings and photographs of all that Londoners 
would wish to keep. No trouble has been too 
great for their enthusiasm, no object of beauty has 
been beneath their notice. Not only churches and 
taverns, dwelling-houses and gardens, but even such 
small matters as an ancient sign-board or a well- 
wrought gate may confidently claim their protection. 
They have reminded Londoners of many forgotten 
associations. They have brought to light many 
beauties long hidden or long neglected. Again and 
again they have forestalled the predatory builder, 
roused public opinion, influenced Parliament, pre- 
vailed even on the Charity Commission to negative 
a destructive change. They have not, indeed, been 
able to prevent some alterations which lovers of old 
London will deplore. The “Old Bell,” in Holborn, 
and Lady Dacre’s beautiful old Hospital in West- 
minster, are two conspicuous relics of a bygone 
time which recent years have allowed to disappear. 
But this useful and public-spirited society has done 
much to save such monuments as still remain. Bow 
Church and the churches in the Strand, Staple Inn 
and the Charterhouse and the Trinity Hospital at 
Mile End owe their preservation in large measure 
to the vigilance of this society and of those who 
sympathise with its ideas. In a country where 
everything is left to individuals it was high time 
that some such powerful association should under- 
take the work of safeguarding ancient treasures 
which most other countries officially protect. 

We are glad to say, however, that official 
authority and sanction have at last been secured 
in London for this necessary work. Only this 
session the County Council has obtained power 
under an Act of Parliament to secure by purchase 
places of historical interest or beauty, and to arrange 
for maintaining them at the public cost. Moreover, 
the Council has taken over the work hitherto 
done by the private society. It has agreed to 
appoint a permanent committee to watch over the 
interests involved. And it has undertaken to carry 
out the great scheme which the Watch Committee 
had framed, for compiling a detailed register of 
every beautiful building within the London area 
which is worth preserving and which requires 
attention. In this register the position of each 
such building will be noted ; its owners and occupiers, 
its date and history and condition will be ascertained. 
Drawings will be taken and literary references 
collected. If desirable, a monograph upon the 
subject will be issued, to inform the public of the 
treasure which they possess. Thus, it is hoped, not 
only will our interest in these relics of the past be 
strengthened, but the possibility of their being 
swept away, without the fact being known and 
an organised effort to save them being made, will 
disappear. The Council itself is so often concerned 
in schemes which involve wholesale reconstruction, 
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that it is no small gain to have laid on it the 
obligation of specially protecting these memorials of 
the past. Considerations of this kind may be senti- 
mental, but the sentiment which retraces history 
and sets a high price upon things of beauty is not 
one that a civilised people can afford to lose. 

The County Council has already shown that even 
in its improvements it can respect such relics of 
interest as remain. When Rosebery Avenue was 
made in Clerkenwell, the cottages which mark the 
site of the old Spa were left—the Spa where Princess 
Amelia drank the waters, and of which a certain 
smart young lady wrote home in 1753 that the water 
made her “vastly cold and Hungary.” The famous 
spring has ceased to flow, but in the cellar of one of 
these cottages the stone-work of the grotto still 
survives, and a coping stone near records the in- 
scription “Islington Spa or New Tunbridge Wells.” 
We suspect that it is these obscure records that the 
new register will be most useful in preserving. Fine 
old churches like St. Mary-le-Strand, ancient insti- 
tutions with their courts and gardens like the 
Temple and the Charterhouse, time-honoured corners 
of the City, even conspicuous houses in a well-known 
thoroughfare like the familiar old houses in Holborn 
which look down the Gray’s Inn Road, are com- 
paratively easy to protect. But less known monu- 
ments, like Sir Joshua Reynolds's house in Leicester 
Fields, which is now threatened, or like Bolingbroke’s 
once brilliant house in Battersea, are likely to perish 
before the interest of the public can be stirred. It 
is, no doubt, in the great outlying districts to the 
north and west and south that the new committee will 
find most work to do in future. How long, we 
wonder, will they be able to protect the staid but 
leafy groves of Camberwell, or the quiet old dwell- 
ings that still cluster round the church at Hamp- 
stead, or the country-house in the clatter of West 
Kensington, in which the immortal author of 
* Clarissa” would seek rest and relaxation from the 
labours of the town? But, after all, even if they 
cannot always save the buildings and the gardens, 
they can do much to save the traditions of the spot. 
They can remind us that a modern public-house in 
the King’s Cross Road recalls a summer residence of 
Nell Gwynne, and covers the site of the famous 
Bagnigge Wells, where Dr. Johnson's contemporaries 
would gather to drink tea, as the old song says, 
“with china and gilt spoons.” They can remind us 
that the longest and gloomiest of West End streets 
covers the site of “Cromwell's Gardens,” so named 
from a house in Brompton where a very doubtful 
tradition reports the great Protector to have lodged. 
They can collect many a reminiscence of “ the Spring 
Garden at Fox-hall,” which Pepys once visited, long 
before it grew famous, on “the hottest day that 
ever I felt in my life.”. They can conjure up the 
days when the present headquarters of the London 
Fire Brigade were Finch’s Grotto, where “ Herbs 
did grow and Flowers sweet”; when Pope could 
write :— 

“Some Dukes at Marybone bowl time away”; 
when the “ Peerless Pool” drew anglers to the City 
Road; and when, under the Long Parliament, Mrs. 
Stacye’s maid and two others were fined one shilling 
apiece for the sin of “ drinking at Tottenhall Court 
on the Sabbath daie,” though the dissipations for 
which Tottenham Court was famous were apparently 
nothing worse than cakes and cream. A history 
of the public-houses of London would alone be full 
of antiquarian interest, for with their names and 
traditions, these public-houses, even when the old 
buildings have vanished, enshrine all sorts of 
recollections of the past. But the new register of 
the London County Council will have no lack of 
material, from which to draw many a pleasant 
picture and many a local history that ought not to 
be lost. There can be no task more worthy of its care 
and its attention, or more likely to stimulate that 
sense of civic interest which it is and has always 
been the Council's object to deepen and preserve. 












SOCIETY 


AND THE HEAT. 





beget has not been done to our spell of hot 
e weather as a social convenience. There are 
many complaints of personal discomfort. There 
is even loss of life to be traced to the temperature ; 
but if we give a certain personage his due, we must 
be equally just to the excuses and prevarications 
which come within his sphere of influence. How 
much chronic ill-humour has been set down to 
the heat? When the thermometer is over eighty 
in the shade, how many people think they are 
licensed to slacken their obligations to their 
neighbours? Some writers have argued lately 
that there is a direct relation between the heat 
waves and the increase of crime. Shakespeare, 
with his usual acuteness, seems to come near 
this theory in Hamlet’s advice to Polonius not 
to let Ophelia walk in the sun. Here is a specula- 
tion as to the evil influence of the heat ray on the 
nerve centres and the moral sense. According to 
some social observers, it has operated lately in the 
streets of London by egging men and boys on to 
crime. Life in the open air, it is argued, is made 
desirable and even necessary by the temperature; 
the heat has overpowered or dulled the senses of the 
police, and so the loungers in the sun have the 
instant temptation and opportunity of law-breaking. 
Walk down Drury Lane in the cool of the evening, 
and you find the whole population in the street. 
Babies sprawl on the pavement, and their relatives, 
prompted by the absence of the police, who are 
being treated for sudden delirium in the hos- 
pital, begin to prowl in search of elderly gentle- 
men who can be easily tripped up and robbed. 
Who knows that the burglary at Blackheath was 
not inspired by the heat? “The sun breeds maggots 
in a dead dog,” says Hamlet. Why not also projects 
for cracking cribs in the burglar’s brain ? 

It would be much more satisfactory if the 
criminal could suffer from the heat like the honest 
citizen ; if the burglar, for example, would suddenly 
fall down in a fit, and, on recovering consciousness, 
confess with becoming remorse that he had designed 
a housebreaking excursion for that very evening. 
The sun, however, prostrates the deserving, but 
stimulates the germs of crime. It enables us 
to plead extenuation for neglect of the more 
active virtues; but it invigorates Mr. William 
Sikes for a fresh campaign when it has reduced 
law and order to a state of coma. Upon some 
people it appears to have the effect of direct- 
ing their energies to strange employments. 
Would the gentleman who says that the term 
America is a misnomer as applied to the United 
States, and that the abbreviation U.S.A. ought to 
bring the word “ Usans” into common exercise to 
distinguish the inhabitants of the United States 
from other people on the American continent— 
would he have thought of this brilliant idea in a 
cooler season? Would Lord Halifax have insisted 
that the use of the Athanasian Creed is a sure test 
of Christian belief had the point been raised in 
January? It must be the heat which makes a too 
zealous mind dwell fondly on the Athanasian pre- 
dictions of a future state. The Gazette has formally 
announced the new dignities of the children 
of legal life peers, and the secretary of the indig- 
nant brotherhood of baronets informs the world 
that they are about to petition the Queen against 
such an abuse of her prerogative. The children of 
legal life peers are to take precedence of baronets, 
and this is contrary to the pledge of James I., who 
invented the baronetcy and made a good deal of 
money out of it. The baronets hold that James’s 
pledge is binding on his successors. Would they 
imagine so vain a thing if the thermometer had not 
registered over eighty degrees for nearly a week? 
As if anxious hostesses had not enough responsi- 
bility without having a petition to the Queen sprung 
upon them when they are trying to prevent friction 
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amongst the social degrees of their guests! What will 
be theattitude of a baronet towards thechildrenof law 
lords when he meets them in country houses? Willhe 
enliven the conversation with sarcastic innuendoes 
about “ honourables,” and persist in going into dinner 
in front of them? Anything may be expected from 
people who, in the hot weather, have petitioned the 
Queen on a point on which she is likely to be 
peculiarly sensitive. Better for them had they 
contented themselves with petitioning Parliament 
for the repeal of Magna Charta! 

For some of these eccentricities a change of 
temperature may prove an effectual remedy. The 
genius who thinks the American people ought to be 
called “ Usans” may be more rational iu the autumn, 
though, as his case is rather serious, the frequent 
application of cold water to the head might be 
advisable without delay. But in most people the 
heat engenders a simple obstinacy which does not 
yield to any treatment. It would be heroic (if it 
were not so stupid) to confront the sun on the 
hottest days in the usual panoply demanded 
by the etiquette of British commerce. In the City 
the majority of men have persisted in wearing the 
frock-coat and tall hat, as if a linen suit and a straw 
hat were incompatible with integrity. The Times— 
always described in the French papers as “the 
organ of the City’"’—has thought it necessary to 
justify the mercantile costume on the ground that 
the great heat in England is rare and transitory. 
The explanation seems weak, and the journalist in 
Paris who informed the readers of the Figaro that 
Lord Beaconsfield was Lord Salisbury’s father may 
hint that “the organ of the City” is afraid that 
men in linen suits would cause a run upon the 
Bank of England. For the last five years we have 
been pretty well grilled in August, so that the 
plea of rarity is disingenuous. The fierce heat 
is not of long duration; but that is a poor reason 
for not adopting suitable garments. It is possible 
that at the back of our contemporary’s mind lurks 
the suspicion that the man who would go to the City 
in a linen suit and a Panama hat would be capable 
of voting for Home Rule. That is the chief test of 
morality with many earnest politicians, who may see 
in the temperature which has tried us so severely a 
subtle device of the “Separatist” conspiracy. The 
same danger would probably strike them in a pro- 
posal that our financiers should escape from the 
City during the sun plague and should do their busi- 
ness on the upper reaches of the Thames. Why should 
not company promoters camp out, and discuss the 
“front sheet” of the prospectus with noble earls 
ina punt? There is a cottage near Cookham, where 
the sculler lands for tea, and (if his appearance is 
such as to invite confidences) is told by a bright-eyed 
dame who waits upon him that she could not live in 
London for dread of fire. If we all had the apprehen- 
sion of being burnt up by the August heat, the pil- 
grimage up the Thames would be general, and on the 
quarter-deck of the houseboat disconsolate baronets 
would refrain from petitions to the Queen, while a 
morning dip in the stream would prevent many a 
man from writing foolish letters to the papers. 
How far this social scheme would advance the 
cause of Home Rule, an insidious policy will not 
allow us to say! 








AMBER. 





\ ANY small and remote towns have some curious 
z little staple industry, not of any great im- 
portance in itself, but peculiar to the place, and so 
acquiring a certain adventitious importance, The 
visitor naturally takes an interest in the local 
product, and his friends on his return home take 
an interest in the place whence the product emanated. 
Derbyshire spar vases are rather curious than beauti- 
ful, but they can be got nowhere else. So likewise 
with Whitby jet and Aldeburgh amber. 








It is hard to believe that the slight, almost im- 
perceptible curve of coast between Thorpe Ness and 
Orford Ness should be the only place where the 
north-easterly gales and the North Sea currents 
conspire to drive the Baltic amber to our shores. 
But it does not appear to be picked up on the shore 
even at Southwold or Lowestoft, though sometimes 
found in nets by trawlers. Beyond Orford Ness 
the coast trends away to the south-westward, so 
that, possibly, the amber-bearing currents do not 
strike it at the right angle; a view which is sup- 
ported by the fact that it is chiefly if not only the 
southern horn of Aldeburgh Bay—say, from the 
Lifeboat Station to the Lighthouse, that is a pro- 
ductive hunting-ground in this respect. Or it might 
be that the Lighthouse—say six heavy miles—is the 
limit of a convenient excursion from Aldeburgh— 
and, beyond, the North Weir—otherwise Orford 
Beach—is as desolate a region as can well be con- 
ceived. It is a low, narrow peninsula ten or 
twelve miles long, between Orford Ness and North 
Weir Point, where the united estuary of the Ore 
and Butley enters the sea—widening at its upper 
end into an expanse of flat green marsh on the land 
side, and then narrowing again to the mere ridge of 
shingle. The little river which placidly glides, as 
the Alde, through the golden reed-beds of Snape 
Bridge, widens, below Iken, to something like a 
lagoon, and makes as if it would enter the sea some- 
where near the Fort Green Windmill. But instead 
of that it takes a turn to the right, and so continues, 
having on the right bank Slaughden, with its quay, 
the Martello Tower, Sudbourn Beach and the Lan- 
thorn Marsh, and on the left the green levels of the 
“Saltings” and Suadbourn Marshes, till Orford is 
reached, and the Alde becomes the Ore. The marshes 
are widest near the Lighthouse, where the Light- 
house Creek cuts into them and admits barges with 
the lighthouse keeper's supplies within manageable 
distance. There are two lighthouses—one to the 
north of Orford Ness and one to the south, and 
their respective guardians are the only inhabitants 
till you come to the hamlet of Shinglestreet, on 
North Weir Point. But there is nothing to prevent 
this limited number of persons from searching for 
amber if they havea mind. The prevalent opinion 
seems to be, however, that, were they to do so, they 
would find little or none. 

Aldeburgh does not abound in shops, and of those 
which exist the majority are of that dual and 
generally useful kind which describe themselves as 
“Grocer and Draper.” But there are one or two 
where you may feast your eyes on amber of all kinds 
and at all stages—rough and polished, clear and 
milky, golden, red-streaked, or tawny; brooches, 
hearts, necklaces, mouthpieces for pipes, or lumps 
which have just been polished as found, without 
attempting to make them into anything, and 
these are, perhaps, the most fascinating of all. 
The colour varies, as in cairngorms, from the 
pale straw-colour (almost colourless, in fact) to 
the deep sherry tint; but the milky or opaque 
kind seems to be always of the same light shade. 
It looks best when cut with a rounded surface, 
in smooth knobs or beads; whereas the other 
shows to better advantage when faceted. But 
it is a material terribly easy to vulgarise. The 
brooch with a single row of many-faceted drops, 
three or five, uniform in size, which may be that of 
a pea, or that of a small hazel-nut, looks charming ; 
but there are unhappy efforts in the shape of leaves 
and flowers which are simply impossible. 

The material has a soft radiance peculiarly its 
own; it does not, except to a careless eye, resemble 
a cairngorm, though so like it in colour, or any other 
stone. In fact, it is a well-nigh unique substance. 
The nearest to it is the New Zealand kauri gum, 
which looks like it in a rough state, and can be 
polished, but not cut or drilled. People sometimes 
bring pieces of kauri gum to be polished and made 
up into necklaces with amber; they are pierced with 
a red-hot wire. In fact, the kauri, like the African 
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gum-copal, is recent amber, as amber is fossil kauri. 
The yellow lumps one sometimes has the luck to 
pick up along high-water mark look uncommonly 
like resin. By their lightness they may be known, 
and their aromatic, resinous smell when rubbed, 
likewise by those effects of friction which have given 
the Greek name of the fossil gum to one of the 
greatest forces of the modern world. New-comers 
who search the beach for amber are apt to get taken 
in with cornelians—clear red and yellow, like trans- 
lucent gum-drops, pretty enough in themselves, 
but not what is wanted—as the crestfallen collector 
learns on inquiring at the jeweller’s shop. The 
fishermen and sailor-lads leave the stranger little 
chance. If you walk out past Slaughden, along that 
desert of shingle that stretches thence to Orford 
Ness, you will observe that parallel with the line of 
mud and wrack which marks the high-water limit 
there runs a line of rough indentations. Wherever 
you see a bunch of weed (amber-weed they call it, 
and never fail to lift it up and look beneath it), you 
will also find footmarks—or what may pass for 
such on loose shingle. They go out hunting, time 
and again, till they fill their bags, and then carry 
their spoil to the High Street: lumps the size of a 
small orange, and minute chips, difficult to make any 
use of, and now and then a stray bit of copal— 
washed up who knows whence or how? Perhaps 
from the cargo of some wrecked German vessel 
trading to the Guinea coast—for does not English 
traffic with “the Coast” go mostly to Liverpool ? 
But Aldeburgh people will tell you sadly that amber 
is scarce, “ by what it used to be.” 

The pieces too small to work, and the chips and 
dust which result from the working, have their uses 
also. They are used for some of the finer kinds of 
varnish, and, ground to powder, are among the com- 
ponent parts of incense. The proverbial piece with 
a fly in it is greatly prized, as it was in Martial’s 
day; of course, a perfect specimen is not often met 
with. But who ever saw the fellow to that piece 
which was big enough to enclose a viper ? 


“Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera repit, 
Fluxit in obstantem sucina gutta feram.” 


Truly, the Heliades must have wept more copiously 
than Niobe to produce such an effect as that: 
though the irreverent, dry-light order of mind inter- 
rupts the poet, in order to ask whether our common 
or garden viper is in the habit of climbing trees. 
Moreover, those trees were poplars, whereas, as 
geologists tell us, it was conifers which supplied the 
sucina gutta of our day. Anyhow, I fear the Baltic 
beds must be, if not near exhaustion, very far from 
capable of supplying any serpent with a royal tomb 
like that. A. W. 








SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 





V.—Goop WorpDs FOR THE SPANIARDS, (Key 
West, May 12th.) 


AT daybreak we entered this port after five days 
Y of combined naval and military reconnaissance 
on the Cuban coast east and west of Havana. While 
our commander was ashore communicating with the 
officials in charge of the army assembled at Tampa, 
I pulled over to a ship near by on whose sides were 
painted a couple of huge Red Crosses. This was 
the old passenger boat State of Texas, now under 
command of the American Red Cross Society, whose 
leading spirit is Miss Clara Barton. The first person 
to greet me on board this vessel of mercy was my old 
and esteemed friend, George Kennan, who had in- 
stalled himself cosily at a table on the after-deck, 
and was writing, as usual. It was a treat once more 
to meet Mr. Kennan, but just at that particular 
moment I was still more eager to see the lady who 
may be roughly apostrophised as the Florence 
Nightingale of America. Accordingly Mr. Kennan 





presented me to this lady, Miss Clara Barton. He 
did not say that I represented a newspaper. That 
would have been superfluous. Every man in these 
parts who does not carry a gun is assumed to be a 
journalist. None but such would be here in the 
broiling sun at this time of the year. 

Miss Barton has the face of a lady with a mission. 
Her manner is that of the woman who speaks from 
the platform, who addresses the Sesame Club on 
topics educational. Her mouth is broad and mobile, 


her eyes,clear, watchful, and patient. She appears, ,,, 


to be of'a certain age, full of dignity, and, broadly 
speaking, handsome. I am inclined to think that 
Miss Barton knows more of Cuba officially and 
socially than any other American, certainly more 
than any American lady. I had the pleasure of a talk 
covering the best part of two hours. Witnesses 
were Mr. George Kennan and Lieutenant Nolan, of 
the First United States Infantry. The talk was 
frank on both sides, and much of it likely to cause 
pain if published. I shall here, therefore, confine 
myself to reflecting, under the immediate influence 
of what I heard, a few opinions from one with know- 
ledge, and at the same time remarkably free from 
bias. I reflect them the more cheerfully because 
they contradict many falsehoods maliciously circu- 
lated by American newspapers, whg act as though / 
war with Spain was necessary to their profitable 
existence. Miss Barton went to Cuba for the 
purpose of distributing relief to the unfortunate 
islanders who had been rounded up in the cities, the 
so-called Reconcentrados. The measure resulted in 
great hardship, but from the official point of view 
it was a military measure made necessary by the 
guerilla tactics of the insurgents. That, however, is 
a side matter. 

American papers of large, if not respectable, cir- 
culation printed day after day that the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba were hostile to Miss Barton, that 
her work was being interfered with, and that she 
was driven from Havana on the outbreak of war 
with indignity. To-day Miss Barton assured me 
that nothing could have exceeded the courtesy 
shown towards her by such officials as she had 
occasion to meet. She spoke with particular kindli- 
ness of the Captain-General in Havana, Blanco; and 
in most grateful terms of the Spanish Governor in 
Matanzas. She had no reservation to make while 
describing the humane and dignified way in which 
these two gentlemen furthered the objects of her 
charitable, and perhaps somewhat officious, mission. 
She left Havana on the same day as did the United 
States Consul, General Fitzhugh Lee. American 
papers made out that Lee escaped only with his life, 
that dense mobs hooted him out of the place, and 
that his last official effort to see the Spanish Governor 
was met byinsult. To this story Miss Barton replied 
by very ladylike expressions of scepticism. She had 
noticed nothing of the kind, and did not believe the 
papers could have been correctly informed. I hold 
no brief for Spanish officials, but even at this time, 
with the war in full swing, it is not too late to tell 
the truth. A large number of Americans are prone 
to believe every tale, no matter how extravagant, 
provided it makes out the Spaniard to be a ruffian 
and the Cuban a brave man. This may be true in 
individual cases, but by the testimony of Americans 
fit to express an opinion the generalisation is not 
fair. Our troops have now fought Spaniards on 
Cuban soil, and have messed with Cubans professing 
to be leaders of their people. Yet their preference 
for Cubans is not pronounced. Miss Barton deplored 
the evil influence of the leading American papers, 
but did not like to be quoted on that subject because 
they had always spoken kindly of her work. I am 
sure that she agrees with me when I assert that this 
war is largely the creation of an extravagant Press 
working upon a population whose tastes have become 
vitiated by the persistent craving after news of a 
startling kind. Before this Press judges, politicians, 
and Cabinet Ministers creep in fear. This Press can 
make and unmake Generals, as it can blacken private 
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character or sell the nation’s honour. This war is 
being nursed as a grand mine of sensation, eclipsing 
for the moment lynching parties and divorce trials. 

This is what decent American people think, but 
so long as American law courts are as they are, no 
American cares to put his thoughts on paper. Miss 
Barton had no very high opinion of Spanish veracity, 
but for that sort of thing amongst Cubans she had 
an even lower opinion. She regretted that it was 
almost impossible to accept any statement made 
by the Cubans regarding themselves or the enemy. 
All the Cubans she knew appeared to have an 
inveterate distaste for the truth, and that coincides 
with the experience so far gathered by this ship’s 
company. Miss Barton referred to the Spaniards as 
a people noted for their cruelty, yet her own ex- 
perience did not confirm this sweeping assertion. 
Indeed, her own opinion on this subject is similar to 
that expressed shortly before the declaration of war 
by the United States Minister in Madrid, General 
Woodford. He told me that the Spaniards were not 
so much cruel as ignorant; they were still moving 
in a circle of ideas germinated by Philip II. and 
Cardinal Ximenes. Miss Barton said that she was 
constantly hearing tales of Spanish cruelty, but that 
almost invariably when these came to be investigated 
the story proved to be either invented or grossly 
exaggerated. For instance, we fell to talking about 
Red Cross work in Europe, and Miss Barton reminded 
us that the United States was one of the last 
countries to send in its adherence to this humane’ 
convention. It will no doubt surprise many to learn 
that in this lady’s opinion Spain has not merely a 
Red Cross Society, but one which does admirable 
work. She could not too highly praise the Queen of 
Spain for her placing many of the royal palaces at 
the disposition of this society. 

People here have lived so long on newspaper lies 
that they have finally come to think that everything 
in Spain must of necessity be cruel as well as 
corrupt. They may have difficulty in believing what 
I have just learned from Dr. Egan, a staff doctor on 
the Red Cross ship. It seems that there are in 
Key West Harbour some twenty Spanish prisoners 
of war who were being starved or poisoned to 
death on board a United States vessel selected for 
the purpose of their safe keeping. Dr. Egan said 
that he learned only by accident that they were 
suffering most shameful neglect—had been, in fact, 
many days without coffee or bread or meat. They 
had been overlooked by the Government ; the author- 
ities in Key West had no orders in regard to their 
feeding; no regimental commander or captain of a 
ship was authorised to serve them rations ; and thus 
through mere red tape the American Government, 
which is denouncing Spain for her barbarism, stands 
convicted on most competent evidence of treating 
cruelly unfortunate prisoners of war. Such of my 
Spanish friends as may read this at the club in 
Madrid will no doubt exclaim, “See what hypocrites 
these Yankees are; they tell us we carry on a cruel 
war while at the same time they treat their prisoners 
of war with barbarous neglect.” 

If this war proves to be a serious one there will 
be much employment for Miss Barton and all like 
her. She has on board of her ship The State of 
Texas a large supply of good things which are 
better than medicines when the commissariat is 
deficient. She has not yet any wounded aboard, but 
is ready to do any good work, from having soldiers’ 
legs cut off to giving a square meal to a prisoner 
in distress. She has a staff of doctors and nurses 
aboard. Of course I made a superficial inspection of 
the different quarters, but in the absence of any 
wounded it was hard to realise that this particular 
boat was different from any other passenger liner 
starting for Havana with George Kennan and Clara 
Barton on the passenger list. 

After leaving this Red Cross ship I went aboard 
the torpedo-boat Winslow to see the effect of the 
shots which had put her out of action off Cardenas 
Harbour on May 12th. A shot had gone through 





the conning tower, smashing the steering gear and 
necessitating delay while another connection was 
being made. Then followed a shot through the 
boiler, laying her an idle bulk under the batteries 
of Cardenas. Then followed the shells that tore 
Lieutenant Bagley to pieces. The bluejacket who 
told me the story had a parrot on one shoulder, and 
recited the events of that horrible moment as though 
the disembowelling of torpedo lieutenants was too 
much a matter of course to call for special comment. 
The interesting part of the tale to him was the 
parrot, who had acted throughout the engagement 
with rare military instinct, flapping his wings and 
encouraging his friends by persistently cursing 
Spain and Spaniards. It was a cruel thing to send 
a fragile gunboat to reconnoitre close under the guns 
of batteries on shore. The funeral of the gallant 
lieutenant was going on while I was inspecting the 
boat. If I heard it once I heard it a dozen times 
to-day, from officers and men alike, “ All the patriots 
in Cuba are not worth the lives of Lieutenant Bagley 
and the brave men with him.” Iam tempted to step 
out of my réle of mere chronicler in order to record 


ap opinion very similar. PovuLTNEY BIGELOW. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH.” ” 


Srr,—Your correspondent “J. C. W.” appears to have 
missed my point when he states that my contention (that 
spiritual questions are not and cannot be discussed in the 
House of Commons) is “a surprising statement in view of 
the fact that the Prayer Book—the contents of which are as 
spiritual as those of the Bible itself—is part of an Act of 
Parliament, and can therefore be dealt with by Parliament 
age by page and line by line.” I submit that, so far as the 
ee Book can be dealt with in this way, it is an instrument, 
a part of Church machinery, a means to an end, which must 
not be exalted into an end in itself. 

The difference between us appears to turn on the significa- 
tion attached to the word “ spiritual,” which appears to mean 
to “J.C. W.” something different from what it means to me. 
Supposing, to take a concrete illustration, that an Act were 
passed which substituted some more modern composition for, 
let us say, the General Thanksgiving. There would be a 
change—probably, nay, almost certainly, for the worse, in the 
public services of the Church—but the essence of that beautiful 
prayer, its spiritual meaning and comfort, would be no more 
affected than would the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah by some 
change in the Lectionary which no longer permitted it to be 
read in church. 

As a matter of fact, the power of Parliament to deal with 
the Prayer Book has hitherto been chiefly manifested in main- 
taining the status quo. Otherwise we should not, at this time 
of day, have that interesting historical document, the so-called 
“ Athanasian ” Creed, treated as an expression of opinion to 
which Christians are bound to assent.— Yours faithfully, 


August 15th. A. WW: 


THE MAINE EXPLOSION. 


Srr,—If your correspondent had taken the trouble to read 
my article on the Maine disaster, he would not have said that 
I denied the possibility of spontaneous ignition of Pocahontas 
coal. What [ did say can be read on p. 678 of the National 
Review for July :— 

“A 16 was full, containing forty tons of soft Pocahontas 
coal, but had been inspected the morning of the explosion, The 
bulkheads surrounding it on three sides could be felt by the 
hand. Moreover, the bunker was fitted with thermostats, which, 
though they were liable to give false alarms, would have given 
warning of any undue heat. No case of spontaneous combustion 
had ever oceurred on board.” 

I further stated that British naval officers have told me that 
in a few hours it was not possible for a bunker to generate 
enough heat to explode a magazine. Only ten or eleven hours 
had elapsed since the inspection of A 16 when the explosion 
occurred. d 

The writer neglects the evidence of the magazine explosions 
in the Spanish cruisers at the battle of Santiago. 

“Unsupported by a particle of proof” is particularly good 
after the evidence given before the Maine Court of Inquiry. 
Your correspondent is charging the officers of the American 
navy with one of the most infamous acts possible. Has he read 
the proceedings of the Court, when he thus classes men of 
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Admiral Sampson and Captain Chadwick's calibre with those 
wicked politicians and unscrupulous journalists who, of course, 
are found nowhere but in the United States ?—Yours faithfully, 


H. W. Wuibson. 


CRIMINAL APPEALS. 

Sir,—In certain cases an appeal lies from a conviction by a 
magistrate on a question of fact. Such an appeal was lately 
heard by the Recorder of Dublin from the conviction of a woman 
named Carrick, who was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for an assault by Mr. Byrne, police magistrate. The Recorder, 
without any new evidence, reversed the conviction. Some per- 
sons, of course, may hold that Mr. Byrne was right and the 
Recorder wrong ; but what I wish to call attention to is that 
persons may be convicted and sentenced by a jury of one when 
a jury of two would have been evenly divided. 

Your readers may imagine that this remark is not applicable 
toa jury of twelve. Let me say in the first place that in Seot- 
land (whiere there is no Court of Criminal Appeal) the verdict 
may be that of eight jurors against seven; and quite recently a 
man was convicted of murder by this very majority, and after- 
wards hanged. But the unanimity of English juries is, I 
believe, rather apparent than real. One party yields to the 
other in order to arrive at a verdict. A disagreement is no 
acquittal, It only leads to a second trial, in which the prisoner's 
funds are often exhausted, while the prosecutor is never in want 
of money; and the prisoner sometimes spends a considerable 
time in prison between the two trials. Hence the desirableness 
of a verdict is evident, and jurors often give up too much in 
order to attain it, Not very many years ago it appeared that 
the jury, being divided six to six, resolved to ballot for a chair- 
man, and gave him a casting vote. The lot fell on one of those 
who favoured a conviction, and the prisoner was convicted 
aceordingly. Take such a case as that of Mrs. Maybrick. The 
evidence was reported almost verbatim in a number of news- 
papers. Of the readers, at least as many were in favour of an 
acquittal as of a conviction. Can it be supposed that everyone 
of the twelve jurors arrived independently at the result that the 
prisoner's guilt was fully established by the evidence? This 
seems as improbable as that, on tossing a penny, head should 
turn up twelve times in succession. 

Mr. John Hay was wrongfully convicted after a disagree- 
ment of the jury. There was a similar disagreement before 
conviction in the ease of Mr. Osear Wilde. In Ireland, a Mr. 
Griffith is now under sentence of penal servitude for life on the 
verdict of thirteen jurors against eleven, the latter number 
favouring an acquittal (for insanity) on the first trial. The 
difference in the second trial was not in the evidence, but in 
the judge. Mr. Montgomery was convicted and hanged some 
years ago after two disagreements. His funds were quite ex- 
hausted when the third trial came on. The Scotfh system is, 
I believe, quite as good as the English, and it is, in fact, quite 
as difficult to obtain a conviction north of the Tweed as south 
of it. Most of the leading Seotgh papers stated that if the 
Maybrick trial had taken place in Scotland the verdict would 
have been Not Proven. An appellate tribunal is as necessary 
in England and Ireland as in Scotland, and the Home Office 
is becoming less and less efficient every year. Its great object 
is to interfere with the smallest possible number of sentences.— 


Yours truly, JoserH COLLINSON. 








THE CUCKOO AND THE GIPSY. 





JASPER: “ We are not miserable, brother.” 
Romany Rye: “ Well, then, you ought to be, Jasper. Have 
you an inch of ground of yourown? Are 
you of the least use? Are you not spoken ill 
of by everybody? Whatisa gipsy ?” 
JASPER : “ What’s that bird noising yonder ?” 
RomMANY Rye: “ The bird / Oh, that’s a cuckoo tolling: but 
what has the cuckoo to do with the matter ?” 
Tue Romany Rye. 
—_— me, brother, what’s a cuckoo, but a roguish 
chafling bird ; 
Not a nest’s its own, no bough-rest’'s its own, 
And it’s never man’s good word. 
But its call is musical 
And rings pleasant on the ear, 
And the spring would scarce be spring 
If the cuckoo did not sing 
In the leafy months o’ the year. 


Tell me, brother, what's a gipsy, but a roguish 
chaffing chap ? 
Not a cat his own, not a man would groan 
For a gipsy’s worst mishap; 
But his tent looks quaint when bent 





On the side-sward of a lane, 
And the rain might seem more dreary 
And the long white road more weary 
If we never came again. 


Would your May Days seem more fair 
Were we chals deep-read in books, 
Were the cuckoos cawing rooks, 
All the brakes cathedral closes 
Where the very sunlight dozes, 
Were the sounds all organ tone and book and 
bell and prayer ? 
Forp Mapox HUEFFER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Ho.LipAY Books, 


<“ IGHT reading,” says Mr. Stead, in the August 

4 number of his Review of Reviews, “light 
reading in light binding suits best the light march- 
ing order of the holiday folks. That is why I 
always feel as if the long series of Penny Popular 
Novels and Penny Poets and Books for the Bairns 
which I have published are destined to a perennial 
resurrection every holiday season.” There must be 
some mistake here. ‘“ Perennial’ means “lasting 
throughout the year,” and a perennial resurrection 
every holiday season would give us no rest from 
holiday literature. “ There is no reading,’ declares Mr. 
Stead with modest pride, “so cheap, so good, so port- 
able, so varied. For the cost of a single six-shilling 
novel you can procure an assorted seaside library of 
seventy-two complete works of fiction, pcetry and 
humour, each complete in itself, and many of them 
the admitted masterpieces of literature.” Yes, and 
the beer consumed by an average working man 
in the course of his life would float a fair-sized ship. 
But who wants to float a fair-sized ship with beer ? 
Who wants seventy-two masterpieces at the sea- 
side? Mr. Stead sets to work altogether too 
strenuously on his relaxation. Should you, however, 
prefer laughter to the study of masterpieces, Mr. 
Stead is ready to oblige with a compendious little 
picnic hamper. “I commend,’ says he, “the 
laughter-provoking sixpenny packet of humorous 
reading which I have put up this year for the 
benefit of holiday makers.” I fear Mr. Stead 
works too hard and too continuously to under- 
stand the true holiday-keeping spirit. He takes 
a party to the seaside and reads aloud to 
them: an unpardonable sin. “To have a house full 
of young folks on a holiday without a volume of W. 
Carter Platts’ to read aloud on a wet day or when 
they are resting after lunch is not to live up to 
your privileges.” But what of their privileges, poor 
things? “I began on Tuitlebury Tales (Jarrold, 
23. 6d.) and read it through aloud to my seaside party, 
and found each chapter was accompanied by those 
outbursts of laughter which are as spontaneous as 
they are contagious. My sister carried off the book, 
and found it equally mirth-provoking when read to 
the inmates of a workhouse” And they went and 
told the sexton, no doubt, and the sexton toll’d the 
bell. 


With all respect for Mr. Stead’s great gifts, in 
this matter of holiday reading I had rather be 
guided by the essayist who discoursed so agreeably 
in the Academy a couple of weeks ago. He draws 
up a list, of course ; but he admits that “ the taste of 
the individual counts for everything ; and the frank 
and honest way is not to say this, and this, and this, 
are the best, but, these I have loved: they have 
proved good companions to me, and, so far, I recom- 
mend them.” Of course, if you are a person of the 
sort which goes holiday-making with Mr. Perowne, 
you may be content to entrust your holiday reading, 
too, to a caterer. But if you are not a person of 
that sort, you will probably abominate the little 
“put up” hamper with its Platts du jour. 
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It seems to me more in accordance with the 
holiday mood—at any rate, it is more in accordance 
with my mood just now—to look over the Academy 
writer's list and criticise it than to draw up a list 
of my own. To begin with, he must have taken a 
deal of trouble. His list runs to twenty books, and 
I cannot think of twenty books which I desire at 
this moment (being, as I ought to have explained, 
away on a yachting trip along the coast of Bohemia. 
And, by the way, “ A Yachting Cruise in Bohemia” 
would be a capital title for a holiday book, if I had 
the energy to write it). My list of twenty books 
would be a list to choose from; since no sane man 
carries a book-case about with him on his holiday, 
unless it be on board a boat—in which case he will 
want most of the room for tide-tables, works on 
pilotage, and other books which are no _ books. 
And those who go to country houses ought to 
find whole libraries in which to browse at large. 
For them the fun lies in happening on the un- 
expected ; on something which every “ gentleman's 
library” should presumably “be without.” But 
to those who have to pack a portmanteau I would 
say— 

1. Take whatever books you select in cheap 
copies, and leave your well-bound volumes at 
home. And when you have done with your 
cheap copies, bestow them on the hotel or 
lodging-house for the good of your fellows. 

2. Take odd volumes—never one whole big 
work. 

This is important. “ All complete works shall be 
excluded,” says our wise Academician; and there- 
fore when he goes on to include “Humphrey Clinker” 
and “Clarissa Harlowe”’ in this list, I take leave to 
jot “one volume only” over against the entries. Of 
Shakespeare (he says judiciously) our choice lies 
between three plays—As You Like It, The Tempest, 
and Cymbeline; which, luckily perhaps, are never 
found in one volume by themselves. His final choice 
is for As You Like Jt, I ratker incline, this year, to 
The Tempest. But I have a notion that astill better 
course would be to take Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare,” and when you want the great original, try 
(but not too hard) to reconstruct it from memory. 
Herrick? Well, perhaps; but, after all, it is so easy 
to have the best of Herrick by heart. Herbert ? 
Perhaps; but he has too many conceits to be a 
thoroughly open-air poet. Why not read about him 
for a change, and pack Walton's “ Lives” up with 
the “Compleat Angler” ?—for that, too, we must 
have. Our Academician hesitates long before re- 
jecting it in favour of “Elia.” We can understand 
why he takes “Elia” in the end; but we have 
already the “Tales from Shakespeare,” and Canon 
Ainger’s introduction (nine pages only) will do some- 
thing to repair the loss of the Essays. And having 
so decided, we at once begin to feel compunction 
over leaving Lamb's Letters behind. 


Miss Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice” would stand 
in tenui discrimine, but I know someone who will 
insist on having it; so let it come. But “Silas 
Marner ” shall stay at home, for a small masterpiece, 
but not of the kind we want. Cobbett’s “Rural 
Rides” will do instead, or Hawthorne's “ Note- 
books,” or Mr. Henry James’ “ Little Tour in France” 
{one of the best books written, in its class). For 
Tennyson's “ Lady of Shalott and other Poems,” 
substitute an old volume of Malory. Keats? Well, 
either Keats or Spenser; not both. By leaving one 
at home you make room for a bad translation of 
Boccaccio (which, for holiday reading, is bad indeed 
to beat). Chaucer, by all means, or shall we say an 
odd volume of Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise”? No; 
it shall be neither ; but Morris’s “ Life and Death of 
Jason”—an absolutely perfect book for a long 
summer's day. And if you want still more poetry, 
put in Clough’s “Bothie”; and if you despise 
Clough’s “ Bothie,” devote your holiday to composing 
a better holiday tale. You shall have a handsome 
price for it. 





Really, now one has started, it seems easy enough 
to run up the list to twenty. There is William Browne 
of Tavistock ; there are also Theocritus and George 
Borrow; and Sterne will serve for most weathers. 
Cits, whose holiday rest abhors the early village 
cock, may add a volume of Labiche or somebody’s 
Memoirs—the duller the better. Be careful not to 
suppose that a fellow will be a good companion out- 
of-doors merely because he talks a deal about the 
open air. Lamb was a Cockney to the bone; but his 
“ Mackery End,” for country reading, will outweigh 
(in my humble opinion) the whole of Thoreau with 
his pedagogic airs; even as a volume of Dumas or 
of “ Hajji Baba” will outweigh the complete works 
of Richard Jefferies with his carping philosophy. For 
you will not want to read at high noon-day; or, if 
you do, your book must be all pictures and no 
“views.” You will read by the lamp in the inn- 
parlour, when your spirits are agreeably purged by 
exercise; when your wits may be thought dull, 
perhaps, but your good humour is not to be trifled 
with. In such moods, a local guide-book, with its 
absurdities and its honest and insistent purpose of 
doing the best for you, is a better companion than 
“ Sartor Resartus ” or “ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” The 
topographer is usually enthusiastic; and when—as 
sometimes happens—he is also wildly inaccurate, 
meet him half-way and imagine he is talking to you 
about Pheeacia. AT.QC. 








REVIEWS. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHINA. 


Cuina IN TRANSFORMATION. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society ; formerly 
Deputy-Commissioner, Burma, Administrator of Mashona- 
land, and Special Correspondent of the Times in the Far 
East, ete. With frontispiece, maps, and diagrams. 
London: Harper & Brothers. 


HIS book comes at an opportune moment. Bur- 
T' dened with the message of the serious and far- 
reaching import of China in the near future, it is 
singly intent on an adequate, summary presentation 
of the resources, capacities, and problems of that 
vast empire; and, especially in view of the high- 
handed foreign encroachment to which it is sub- 
jected and the drastic transformation it is under- 
going, of its several availabilities to the Western 
Powers that have already planted themselves on its 
territory, and are all—Russia not least—actively 
scheming how best to improve and extend their 
footing. If Great Britain should prove remiss in 
appreciating the measureless possibilities of China 
and the danger of longer dallying with opportunity, 
Mr. Colquhoun intends that we shall at least not be 
able to plead that we were kept in ignorance of the 
facts. The frontispiece shows the author discussing 
affairs with Li Hung Chang. The whole book is one 
serious business-like discussion of State affairs in 
the Far East. It is addressed to the general 
reader interested in the practical problems of the 
time, in the maintenance and furtherance of England 
historic and actual. It is not for the theoretical 
student, still less for the idler or dilettante. Mr. 
Colquhoun is known as a man of sound practical 
ability, and to the production of this his latest book 
he has given his best talents coupled with the 
qualification of long personal experience in the 
affairs of Eastern Asia. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that in the public interest a book which 
appears in answer to the distinct call of the occasion 
will be accorded, what by every title it deserves, a 
serious, an appreciative, and therefore a practical 
hearing on the part of Great Britain. 

The first chapter surveys the immense territory, 
province by province, defining and estimating the 
area, numbering the population, and summarily 
describing the physical characteristics and cultural 
capacities of each. Now cut down to merely seventeen 
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Great Britains in area, China is yet a country of 
enormous, in large part still undeveloped, resources, 
agricultural and mineral. Its over-population applies 
only to a narrow rim of seaboard and of the main 
waterways of the interior. The farther from these 
tracts the sparser the population. And paucity of 
population is in China not to be taken as evidence 
of incapacity to support a numerous population. 
Communications in China are now more than ever 
contined to the natural waterways by sea and river. 
The loess formation of the soil of Northern China 
opposes special difficulties to the opening of com- 
munications there, and, naturally, population con- 
centrates in places readily accessible and in 
communication with the outer world. A cir- 
cumscribed area in Mid-China alone yields such 
harvests of rice as might suffice to feed the 
whole empire. Outside that area are also many 
fertile regions, such as the Wei basin, Shantung, 
Kiangsu. Above all, China has locked up in it 
enormous mineral treasure, coal and iron in general 
diffusion, gold and silver in north, west, and south. 
Run a railway from the plain to South Shansi, and 
it would tap anthracite strata among the thickest 
and most valuable in the world. Southern Shansi is 
one vast coalfield of the most excellent quality, 
30,000 square miles in extent. At the present rate 
of consumption, Shansi alone could, in the instructed 
opinion of Richthofen, supply the whole world with 
coal for thousands of years (p. 62). Shansi caps 
Pennsylvania's 20,000 square miles of coal land. 
And not only by its greater extent and proportion 
of coal land does Shansi surpass Pennsylvania; it 
further offers its coal on cheaper and easier terms. 
Its beds, lying horizontally, show their outcroppings 
on the hill-side. The hard sandstone, moreover, 
overlying most of the seams yield a solid roof, ready 
made, needing the support only of coal pillars. Yet 
there they lie neglected! Besides coal, Shansi has 
also extensive iron deposits. The mountains of 
Yunnan and Kweichau, again, are especially rich in 
Minerals. Kaiping (Pechili) has excellent coal, such 
as, properly worked, might have long ago secured to 
that place a share of the trade which now goes to 
Japan. Luiyang is the centre of a coal region some 
20,000 square miles in extent. In Shantung there 
are four great coalfields with black oxide of iron. 
And Chinese labour is cheap, patient, and trust- 
worthy. 

The great drawback is want of communications. 
The “roads” are in a state of indescribable dis- 
repair. The traflic of the empire has, in the face of 
appalling difficulties, to be done on men’s backs, in 
wheelbarrows, in carts, in caravans of mules and 
ponies. Coal in Shansi selling at 6'd. a ton at the 
pithead, costs 12s. 5d. at thirty miles’ distance, 
253. 6d. at sixty. The capital, not sensibly 
occupying the centre, but banished to the northern 
extremity of China, any influence emanating from it 
is spent in a few hundred miles’ travel. The estab- 
lishment of communications being, then, the first 
and foremost condition to the commercial develop- 
ment of China, to its political consolidation, to its 
defence and its warlike efficiency, railways are the 
clamant demand of the time and situation. Mr. 
Colquhoun earnestly urges a through line from 
Peking vid Tientsin, Chinkiang, Hankau, and 
thence to Canton, 1,400 miles in length.. This line, 
running the course of least geographical resistance, 
follows the most important of the actual routes of 
commerce, traverses the region of greatest fertility 
and variety of produce, with the advantage of a 
temperate climate, passes the greatest number of 
cities, towns, and villages—as many as forty towns 
with an average population of 25,000 each between 
Peking and Hankau alone—and connects great 
ports with rich coal regions. Of this system, 
Hankau would be one central terminus, Chinkiang 
another. If England is not, other Western Powers 
are sensible of how the weapon by which to conquer 
China is the railway. “We will conquer China by 
railways,” is a Russian’s remark. In the north, 





China will soon be in direct railway communication 
with Europe. To the south, France is eagerly 
planning how to connect by railway the southern 
provinces of China with her possessions, and so 
secure at once the trade and a ruling hand in 
Southern China. <A line from Peking to Hankau on 
the Central Yangtsze, “destined to be the port of 
Eastern Central Asia,” is a Franco-Belgian con- 
cession. The book omits to note Germany’s compre- 
hensive railway projects in Shantung, as also 
Russia’s projected line from Cheng-ting to Tai-Yuen 

In the face of all this prescient activity of the 
great Powers, it is necessary, Mr. Colquhoun con- 
tends, in the interest, not of trade alone but of 
British policy and the establishment of some 
balance to their audacious strides, for England to 
open communication with China by land, to connect 
Burma with the rich provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechuan, to join the two great waterways of the 
Yangtse and the Irrawaddy. A railway is now in 
course of construction between Mandalay and Kunlon 
Ferry (on the Salween), a stretch of 250 miles, whence 
it is in contemplation to continue the line to Talifu 
in West Yunnan. The author is in no doubt as to 
the remunerativeness of such a line. Provided with 
communication, Yunnan-fu, the capital and centre 
of three converging routes, would, in his opinion, 
become a most important city. Hitherto, the cost of 
carriage has barred out European goods. Among 
other services of the railway, Burma and the Shan 
States, with their ample room, would become a 
receptacle for the overflow population both of India 
and of China. Kweichau, the neighbouring province, 
“the Switzerland of China,” has immense coal and 
iron mines. The magnificent capacities of Szechuan 


are trumpeted by Mrs. Bishop. To effectively)occupy ’ 


the Upper Yangtsze/it must be-put ii stéam com- 
munication with Btiirma, Hongkong, and Shanghai. 
Mr. Colquhoun, therefore, proposes the following 
lines: Tali to Yunnan-fu; Yunnan-fu to Nanning; 
Canton to Kaulun; Yunnan-fu to Sui-fu, the navig- 
able limit of the Yangtsze. Further, South China te 
be connected by railway with the centre. 

A comparison of the commercial capacity and 
tact of the English, the Germans, and the 
Russians in China, which Mr. Colquhoun institutes, 
is not to our credit. In patience and push, in 
linguistic accomplishment, in accommodativeness 
to the conditions, in taking trouble and facing dis- 
agreeable experiences, the German and the Russian 
have both the advantage over the Britisher. In the 
north-west Russian traders are pushing their way, 
and their caravans reach as far as Lanchau (Kansu). 
As an instance of how Germans try to meet Chinese 
wants, some Hamburg firms collect old horseshoes 
for shipment to China, and Chinese wanting old iron 
expressly contract for ‘“ Hamburg horseshoes.” The 
sritisher, on the other hand, sticks to the treaty 
ports, forswears the “ beastly language,” and commits 
his goods to Chinese agencies for inland disposal. 
Till recently the only European commercial agent 
of any British firm in North-West and West China 
was a German. Would the British trader but bring 
good and cheap wares under the eyes of the interior 
population, Chinamen would buy. 

The specially political chapters of the book 
vividly illustrate how much the trend of foreign 
politics is in the direction of China and the Far East, 
and how much the immediate destinies of mankind 
depend on the solution of the problem which Power 
is to obtain the supremacy in China—Russia who, 
both by instinct and of set purpose, has been so long 
determinately making for the open sea and the rich 
plains of Asia, or England, who has hitherto been 
persistently disregarding Russia’s advance in Asia, 
till now, at the twelfth hour, it can no longer be 
disregarded. The problem is set forth in this book 
in an impartial and masterly summary of the 
pertinent facts, and Mr. Colquhoun has certainly 
done everything in his power to secure that his 
countrymen may, before it is too late, awaken to a 
practical appreciation of the problem. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
TE AT Ravenna: A Study by Catherine Mary Philli- 
more, authoress of ‘ Selections from the Sermons of Padre 
Agostino da Montefeltro,” ete. London: Elliot Stock. 


In this little book, Miss Phillimore has brought 
together a good deal of interesting information 
regarding the later years of Dante’s life. His occu- 
pations, his friendships, the position which he held 
at the Court of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, 
the writings of his latter days, are described from 
such scanty records as have come down to us—records 
which, though they remain scanty, have been some- 
what enlarged by the researches of the last few 
years. Miss Phillimore, who is an enthusiastic 
student of the poet, has based her book chiefly upon 
Signor Corrado Ricci’s work, “ L’'Ultimo Rifugio di 
Dante Alighieri,” though she appears to have also 
worked for herself among manuscripts in several 
great libraries, and has brought her local knowledge 
of Ravenna to bear in a judicious way. 

As everybody knows, Dante was exiled from 
Florence in 1301, and after wandering hither and 
thither, and spending some years at Verona as the 
guest of Can Grande della Scala, settled at last at 
the court of another Ghibeilin prince, Guido Novello, 
whom he commemorates as the Eagle of Polenta. Miss 
Phillimore gives the reasons for believing that his 
arrival took place in, or shortly after, the year 1315; 
and he lived there till his death in 1321. The picture 
given of his life in this last and quiet retreat is an 
interesting one. Ravenna, which to-day is one of the 
stillest and most old-fashioned among the larger 
cities of Italy, and which is unique in its possession 
of architectural remains from the last days of the 
Western Roman Empire and the first days of 
Imperial Christianity, was then a place of consider- 
able importance, and less out of the general 
stream of Italian life than it afterwards became 
when absorbed into the dominions of the Holy See. 
Guido da Polenta was a man of cultivation, with 
many amiable qualities. He was proud of having 
Dante at his court, and did him much honour. The 
poet, though still in straitened circumstances, was 
raised above poverty by the allotment to him of a 
house and a certain income as a public teacher, and 
Guido himself was among the pupils who are said to 
have attended his lectures. The Archbishop of 
Ravenna, Rainaldo Concorregio, a man of learning 
and zeal, was his friend. He enjoyed general respect 
from the people, and the weight attached to his fame 
and his personal gifts is attested by the fact that he 
was selected as the chief among the envoys whom 
Guido da Polenta sent to appease the displeasure of 
the Venetians when troubles had arisen between 
Ravenna and the already powerful republic. Dante 
is one of the very few great poets who have borne an 
active and even conspicuous part in public affairs ; 
and in him, as in the case of Milton, his political 
views were a prominent part of his character, and 
left their mark deep upon his writings. This 
embassy was the cause of his death, for the return 
from Venice, along the marshy sea coast at the mouth 
of the Po, was made at the most unhealthy season of 
the year, the beginning of September, and the poet 
caught a fever from which he never recovered. 
Malarial fever is still rife in those swampy regions 
that lie between Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
and the Adriatic coast. But we have now 
remedies which can grapple with malarial fevers, 
and which have immensely reduced the mortality 
attributable to them. In Dante’s time quinine had 
not come into the Pharmacopeia; nor does it 
seem that arsenic had yet begun to be used. 
The malarial fevers of Italy were through the Middle 
Ages so potent a factor in her history that it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that this history 
might have been widely different had physicians 
then possessed the antidotes which the discovery 
of America and scientific research have placed in 
our hands. 

Miss Phillimore tells in a pleasant, if somewhat 
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rambling, way pretty nearly all that is known 
about the later life of Dante, giving copious extracts 
from his poetical correspondence with his friends, 
and winds up her narrative with the very curious 
story of the fate of the poet’s mortal remains. 
They were at first deposited in an ancient sar- 
cophagus at Ravenna, a funeral oration being 
delivered by Guido da Polenta. At the end of the 
fourteenth century repentant [lorence began to 
wish to obtain them for interment within her walls. 
The people of Ravenna resisted, and the dispute 
went on at intervals down to the time of Pope Leo 
the Tenth (A.p, 1515-1522), who, being himself a 
Florentins, gave authority for the opening of the 
tomb. It was found empty, except for a fragment 
of bone and some withered laurel leaves. What 
had become of the body nobody knew, nor was the 
mystery unravelled till 1865, when the workmen 
engaged in making preparations for the festival to 
be held at Ravenna in commemoration of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the poet's death accident- 
ally discovered it, enclosed in the wall of a chapel, 
called that of Braccio Forte, belonging to the 
Franciscans, and adjoining the mausoleum where 
stood the empty sarcophagus. Subsequent investi- 
gations in 1890 have disclosed the fact that in A.D. 
1520, when the Florentines were coming to carry off 
the body, the Franciscan friars had broken open the 
sarcophagus and hastily extracted the bones, which 
had been kept somewhere in the monastery till A.D. 
1677, when they were hidden inside a box in the 
wall of the chapel which was then erected to block 
the old entrance to the Braccio Forte Chapel. There 
are some curious points of similarity between these 
incidents and the fate of the mummies of the great 
Egyptian kings of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
were discovered a few years ago near Der el Bahari, 
opposite Luxor, where they had been hidden to 
protect them from conquering invaders. But the 
narrative of the fortunes of Dante’s remains has the 
further merit of including a ghost story, which 
Miss Phillimore duly recounts. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 


Prositems or MopErN Meeson¥. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. AND Mrs. WEBB have put together a number of 
magazine articles published by one or other of them 
during the last ten years, and possessing in their 
collected form considerable interest. We cannot 
call them original or even for the most part instruc- 
tive, but they are worth reading, because they show 
us, better even than their larger book on trades 
unionism, how two economic workers who have 
already produced considerable effect on the thought 
of their generation in London go to work. Mrs. 
Webb's essays inspire us with more respect than 
those of her husband. The details which she gives 
of East End life were mainly collected by herself, 
and were not put together without great pains. 
Her essays on the Jews especially show her to be 
possessed of very keen human sympathy and no 
small power of observation. Where she errs, as she 
seems occasionally to do in her conclusions, she errs 
not for want of trying to see facts, but because she 
has only seen one set of facts. Thus her article en- 
titled “ How to do away with the Sweating System,” 
read at a Co-operative Congress at Rochdale in 1892, 
has real value, and has brought about some useful 
changes in the law. But her horror at the evils 
which are often produced by out-work in East 
London leads her to advocate restrictions which 
would really put an end to out-work altogether. 
The man who gives out work is to be responsible for 
the “age, health, education, and hours of labour” of 
those whom he employs. “ We cannot,’ she says, 
“at one blow prohibit home-work, but we must, at 
any rate, remove the exceptional privileges which at 
present offer a direct encouragement to the whole- 
sale trader who gives work out.” This attitude 
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towards out-work has been adopted by many, perhaps 
by most, trade-unionists. But it is absolutely 
certain that the majority of out-workers themselves 
regard it as tyrannical, and that even the existing 
restrictions under the Act of 1805, slight as they 
are compared with those which Mrs. Webb advo- 
cates, have proved almost entirely inoperative be- 
cause the sense of the workers was so opposed to 
them that their enforcement would involve an army 
of inspectors making constant domiciliary visits to 
the homes of the poor. Whyis this? We believe it 
to be partly due to the preference which women 
have for doing their work at their own time, and 
partly to the desire of married women to work and 
mind the children at the same time. There may be 
two opinions as to the desirability of encouraging 
these female weaknesses, but no social theorist can 
disregard them. We believe, however, that there 
are other and more legitimate causes. Home-work 
involves fewer journeys to and fro, admits of women 
working while living at a greater distance from the 
specially crowded districts where the factories are 
situated, and saves them from the unpleasantness of 
association with the class of women whom Mrs. Webb 
so well describes as frequenting the East End factory. 
Mrs. Webb seems to forget that if she puts down 
out-work she puts down cottage industries. The 
moral, social, and even sanitary state of the cottage 
shirtmakers of the West of England and North of 
Ireland is far superior to that of the factory workers 
of East London. Stop their out-work, and you have 
as & necessary consequence further clearances of the 
country districts, further overcrowding of the slums 
of the towns. But Mrs. Webb has probably been 
unable—naturally enough—to investigate all the 
varied aspects of out-work: she looks only to find 
a short way of putting down the evils which she saw. 

In Mr. Webb's case we cannot say that we have 
noticed the same evidence of partial investigation. 
He is a pure theorist with a specious way of gliding 
over difficulties, and a sort of lordly contempt for 
the ignorance of “the general public and the leader 
writer” which may lead sympathetic readers to 
imagine as they read that they, too, are very 
superior persons, He does not face facts; he merely 
uses statements about facts as illustrations. He can 
talk very freely about totals and averages, but some- 
how one has an awkward feeling that all his figures 
as well as his facts are selected, at second or third 
hand, from the works of others, and that Mr. Webb 
has read those works simply to pick up arguments in 
support of his preconceived theories. The article 
which we turn to with most curiosity is that on the 
regulation of the hours of labour. There are some 
very clever bits of sparring init. The Durham and 
Northumberland miners may be fairly reminded 
that they are not advocating the freedom of each 
individual to make his own bargain, for the trade- 
union allows the individual to do nothing of the 
sort. But, after all, where does this lead us? The 
Northern miners may take the sounder line, as most 
of them do, that they do not wish the individual to 
be free from all restraint but merely to be free from 
the interference, in a matter peculiarly suited to 
collective bargaining, of the learned people in 
London who know nothing about their trade. They 
become, then, advocates not of Individualism against 
Socialism, but of regulation in accordance with 
practical experience as against regulation by theory; 
and then Mr. Webb has no answer—uniless it be the 
theological doctrine, that it is good for us to obey. 
His treatment of the foreign competition difficulty 
is singularly unreal. He drags in the theory—per- 
fectly sound within due limitations—that export of 
any commodity depends not merely on the superior- 
ity of one country over another in relative expense 
of production, but upon the existence of differences 
between the relative advantage possessed by the 
exporting country in producing various classes of its 
own commodities. It is, of course, perfectly true that 
if any country can produce a staple commodity to 
exceptional advantage, it is better policy to devote 








the national energies to that production, and to buy 
from foreigners goods which might be produced at 
home more cheaply, but not to the same exceptional 
advantage as the staple commodity. But this 
proposition, which can easily be stated in a para- 
doxical form, does not in the least affect the question 
whether a general eight hours’ day adopted by 
England and not by other countries, involving, as 
Mr. Webb admits, an increase in England of the 
cost of labour, would not decrease England’s export 
trade. The export trade is confined, according to the 
theory, to those commodities which England can 
produce on the most favourable terms, but the other 
countries would not take even these commodities 
from England unless England could sell them, value 
for value, cheaper than her competitors. Thus, 
our theory, while perhaps satisfactory to explain 
why England chooses certain articles for export, has 
nothing to do with the motives of the other countries 
for importing them from England rather than from 
Germany. Why do some countries export prac- 
tically nothing? Why are the manufacturing 
exports of France insignificant ? Not because French 
manufacturers do not want foreign customers, but 
because (owing mainly to the general increase in the 
cost of production caused by the military and pro- 
tective system) France can produce few commodities 
more cheaply than other countries. Thus, Mr. 
Webb's theory is simply literary matter out of 
place. It is no more an answer to the assertion of 
practical manufacturers that their trade could not 
stand a rise of price than it is an explanation of the 
origin of the universe. But it is stated ingeniously 
enough to deceive the unwary. 

Mr. Webb has another or alternative reply. The 
increase in the cost of production would not increase 
prices, but would diminish profits. If it be the fact 
that prices will not (owing to foreign competition) 
bear raising, it is obviously only by a decrease of 
profits that the industry can go on if wages are 
increased by paying the same sum for a shorter day. 
But does Mr. Webb really think that, as a matter of 
fact, the rate of profit in manufacturing industry is 
so large as to bear any such reduction? We fancy 
if he were an investigator rather than a theorist, 
and were to compare the ratio of profits to wages in, 
say, the cotton industry, he would soon be convinced 
that the margin is close enough, as things are. Mr. 
Webb has merely revived the old wage-fund doctrine 
in a new and more dangerous form when he argues 
that the reward of labour can be indefinitely increased 
merely by taking a little more from the capitalist. 


A CENTURY OF IRISH HISTORY, 


IRELAND FROM 1798-1898. By O’Connor Morris. 
A. D. Innes & Co. 


A HUNDRED years may be a merely artificial section 
of time, but comprising as it does the works and 
days of three generations of mankind, it forms a 
period long enough to test the effects of a new 
legislative system. Thus a review of Irish history 
from the Rebellion, and the Union which followed 
and was occasioned by it, to the present day, is very 
much in place just now. It is a hundred years 
since, for the first time in history, England has had 
all Ireland completely in her power. She found 
that country torn by religious dissensions, and, as 
regards the great mass of her population, reduced to 
abject poverty by malignant or foolish legislation ; 
and it happened most unfortunately that the line of 
social and economic cleavage coincided roughly with 
the lines, no less deep, of religious and racial differ- 
ences. The problem thus presented to English 
statesmanship was evidently a difficult one, and 
a capable review of the manner in which it has been 
dealt with should lack neither interest nor in- 
struction. Such a review the book before us may 
emphatically be termed. Judge O'Connor Morris 
has had unusual opportunities for knowing his 
country and his countrymen; he has been in touch 
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with the actualities of Irish life; he has been ina 
position to view the practical working of laws and 
institutions, and he has made good use of these 
advantages. He does not profess to philosophise 
and generalise; he pretends to no imaginative 
insight into the depths of national character ; his 
style, though animated and agreeable, is not without 
traces of haste and carelessness. But he tells the 
plain story of English rule in Ireland for a hundred 
years with skill, fairness, and accuracy. His book is 
well composed ; the main facts stand out as they 
should, the minor ones are kept in their place. It 
yields, as a whole, a clear and intelligible view of its 
subject, and though the author is naturally biased in 
certain directions—particularly, we think, in favour 
of Irish landlordism—it is as free from the taint of 
political partisanship as any work of the kind can 
well be. 

The total impression left on the reader’s mind 
when he has laid down the volume is something like 
this: During the period in question England, or the 
Imperial Parliament—it has been much the same 
thing as regards Irish affairs—has had three great 
legislative questions to deal with—Emancipation, 
Education, and Reform of the Land Tenure. The 
problem really amounted to the complete undoing, 
in spirit and in letter, of the penal legislation of the 
last century, which had deprived the Irish Catholic 
of the right to worship, of the right to educate 
himself, and of the right to own land in his own 
country. In addition to these tasks, which called 
for a course of well-considered legislation, Govern- 
ment in the famine of 1848-49 had also to deal with 
one great and sudden catastrophe, calling for swift 
action, and for at least the temporary suspense of 
the then accepted rules and methods of government. 
How has England acquitted herself uader these 
circumstances? The reader of this record will 
hardly conclude that she has done so with credit. 
Never, perhaps, has there been in English history a 
century more marked by the display of the greatest 
qualities of our Anglo-Celtic race, but they have not 
been displayed in Ireland. England has been timid 
when she ought to have been resolute, vindictive 
when she ought to have been generous; she has 
again and again yielded to violent agitation more 
than justice has asked of her in vain. She has forced 
English ideas on Ireland—witness the Education 
Acts—where the circumstances called for separate 
treatment, and she has denied the Union—witness 
the Rate-in-Aid Act of the famine years—when it 
would have involved a community of misfortune, 
and she has earned neither the respect nor the love 
of any party in Ireland. The secret of the failure, 
though Judge O'Connor Morris is far from saying or 
perhaps perceiving this, appears to be that one 
people cannot successfully govern another, least of 
all another which is distinct in religion, character, 
and traditions. They can send a strong man 
to do it; they cannot do it themselves through 
a Parliament, which must necessarily lack the 
essential qualification of being in long and familiar 
contact with men and things in the subject country. 

We have not space to do more than refer briefly 
to Judge O'Connor Morris’s observations on the 
working of the various Land Acts in Ireland, a 
subject on which he holds some original views, and 
on which the “very large personal observation ” 
which he claims to have exercised certainly entitles 
him to careful attention. He believes that “dual 
ownership, rightly understood, is the natural mould 
of Irish land-tenure,” that the Purchase Acts are an 
entire mistake, leading to wholesale sub-letting, sub- 
dividing, and ruinous mortgaging, while at the same 
time the present Land Acts produce constant and 
irritating litigation, and a rapid deterioration of the 
land. He does not seem so clear about the best 
remedy as he is about the vices of the present 
system; but for this and other matters we must 
refer our readers to the book itself, which we can 
heartily commend as probably the best existing 
review of the period with which it deals. 











THE RUSSIAN PROPHET. 


Leo Toutstoy, THE Granp Musik. A Study in Personal 
Evolution. By G. H. Perris. With a Prefatory Note by 
F. Volkhovsky. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“THe human mind springs unfailingly to new 
stimulus,” says Mr. Perris, in concluding his descrip- 
tion of Tolstoy as “ the Grand Mujik,” and “ it is in 
the sudden outreachings of a primitive race that the 
most splendid flashes of imagination arise.” We call 
to mind /2schylus, Isaiah, Dante, and Shakespeare : 
will it be maintained that these belong to “a 
primitive race,” and that their “flashes of imagina- 
tion” are due to “ sudden outreachings ” on the part 
of their fellow-barbarians? A little history would 
be to the purpose here. But we may grant to the 
Russia that has of late enchanted us much of the 
“ primitive,” and a good deal of “new stimulus.” 
Upon the last years of the nineteenth century Russia, 
with its peasants, prophets, and conspirators, has 
exercised an influence, imaginative chiefly,and,among 
the educated, not unlike that which the Scotland of 
Sir Walter put forth at its beginning. The Russian 
novel was a stimulus only to be exceeded by the 
Russian religion; and in Leo Tolstoy both are 
blended. Those who have read “ Peace and War” 
may not accept the philosophy of the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata”; and many a devotee of “ Anna Karenina” 
has sighed over the mystic, unprofitable pages of 
“My Religion,” or lamented with Turgueneff that 
the artist would not return to literature in which 
he had done great things—nay, as Mr. Perris holds, 
some of the greatest. However, what is lost in one 
way is gained in another. Tolstoy himself now 
becomes the leading figure in a romance which has 
all the excitement, uncertainty, and tragic gloom of 
his own novels. He gives up writing fiction, but 
scatters his parables broadcast. He burns what he 
has adored. He renounces civilisation. He excom- 
municates society. He lays art under a ban. He 
strips himself of his possessions; from a count 
becomes a cobbler ; follows the plough; lives like a 
peasant ; publishes a fresh version of Christianity ; 
and does all this on the public stage, in the eyes of 
Russia and Europe. 

It is all fascinating, debatable, far off, and yet 
close—like a scene before the footlights. Mr. Perris 
knows how to paint in the accessories. He is well 
up in the story of the last fifty years in Russia; and 
his strokes are brief and admirable. He sees into 
the Slav temperament, not an easy thing for any 
Western, perhaps; and how few Englishmen could 
have the patience or the largeness of mind to keep 
on studying it until they were at one with a nature 
so divorced from action, so contemplative, visionary, 
resigned, childlike, superstitious, so passive and un- 
hoping, as that which here at length issues in the 
utterly strange doctrine of non-resistance? Mr. 
Perris fastens on a clue which leads him along and 
out of the maze. He interprets Tolstoy by Russia 
and Russia by Tolstoy. That is the sum of his 
sympathetic, sparkling, keen-sighted volume. But 
he means by Russia the peasant, not St. Petersburg ; 
and he grasps the momentous truth, often suggested 
in Russian novels, but most powerfully in “ Anna 
Karenina,” that when the noble stays at home long 
he loses his French veneer, himself becomes a mujik, 
and sinks absorbed into the mighty mass which has 
never known art or literature except in the forms of 
a liturgy, and is unaffected by all our changes of 
belief, our scientific advance, and our corruption of 
the city. 

Tolstoy, who painted his own portrait in Levine, 
is such a convert from civilisation. Hence he 
attracts, divides, irritates, and we cannot help ask- 
ing, “How will it end?” With the intense mono- 
mania of genius—we need not scruple over the 
words—he has always drawn himself in his books, 
and as though every passing phase were final. His 
writings are an autobiography. Not consistent, a 
series of actions and reactions, and certainly not 
governed by logic, but always betraying the instincts 
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which, after many years of combat, seem now to 
have won the victory. Tolstoy has various of the 
qualities that define a consummate actor. He is the 
slave of impressions ; but the impressions do not last. 
Only his enthusiasm lasts. And it makes of hima 
critic, a rebel, a prophet, never submitting to rule, 
quite alone, and needing a large space about 
him, simply not orthodox whether he professes 
to believe or breaks out into revolt. He was 
the very man to be a disciple of Schopenhauer, 
since he always followed his own will. But here 
comes in the Slav exuberance, mildness, mysticism. 
Where the German wrote of a blind, inexor- 
able tendency, the Russian felt that there must 
be love; and in substituting love for power he 
was committed to self-renunciation. Russia, says 
Mr. Perris, and not he alone, is the country of the 
New Testament. Its religion is suffering and pity. 
Even the Byzantine Christ—a sort of heavenly Czar, 
absolute beyond appeal—cannot alter that. Pity 
cries out against war, capital punishment, legal 
force; against luxury in the midst of starving 
millions, against riches that make the rich themselves 
miserable. By a side-stroke it demolishes modern 
art, the drawing-room, the theatre, “ high life,” and 
the amusements without which “ Society” could not 
live through a season in Moscowor Paris. Taken by 
itself, this passion of pity, grown militant, arms the 
Nihilist, fills Bakunin’s lips with ravings, dictates 
the atheism of Prince Kropotkin and his school; 
but in Tolstoy, by a process not hard to understand, 
it allies itself with an ascetic and somewhat abor- 
iginal form of Christianity. Mr. Perris likens him, 
now to a Quaker and now to a Unitarian. But he 
is less articulate in his beliefs than either of these. 
Our Western mind cannot easily put off its logic or 
forget its history. The Russian is much more 
subject to emotions; he is even ecstatic, and in this 
pattern Russian the two characteristic signs of the 
dreamer are always present—he lives in imagery, 
and he gives to his feelings an abnormal value. It 
is this which has led some to style him a degenerate. 
Possibly the more correct word would be “ primeval.” 
He has not lapsed from a world of ideas in which he 
was born, but passed into it and out again, remaining 
a Slav though he talked in succession the language of 
the German Universities and of the Paris salon. 
For Westerns, did they think seriously of following 
him as a spiritual guide, the question might well arise 
whether it would bealapse or an ascent. Evidently 
they do not mean to follow him. Thousands are 
charmed with his story-telling; thousands more 
excited by the anathemas he has flung out against 
their daily practices and mode of living. Reformers 
take up his arguments as a weapon; mystics hail 
his fervid advocacy of emotion; the clergy dislike 
and advertise him. There is something to arrest the 
attention and touch the heart in one who now lives 
like a saint but declares that he has been the chief 
of sinners. He is a Christian unattached or in 
rebellion, and he fashions his own creed. In the 
most luxurious age the world has ever seen, a foil 
of this kind adds to the brilliancy of civilisation. 
And so John the Baptist is applauded at the Court 
of Herod. When we have listened long enough, 
some Herodias will be asking for his head in a 
charger. Until then everybody will read and enjoy 
such a pleasant volume as Mr. Perris now offers us, 
which gives delight and hurts not; for it commits 
author and audience to nothing but admiration, and 
it abounds in pictures and personal touches. 





MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By M. Betham-Edwards. 
Redway. 


In days when a passable actor can insure a biography 
by meeting with a melodramatic fate we must be 
willing that an authoress the titles of whose books 
fill more than three columns of a library catalogue 
should offer to the world a volume of reminiscences. 
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And Miss Betham-Edwards has seen many aspects of 
European society about which she has something 
interesting to relate. It is, perhaps, a little unfor- 
tunate that there should be so much in English and 
Continental life that excites her criticism, and that 
her narrative should sometimes remind one of the title 
“ Mes Haines.” But in this age of lazy “ toleration ” 
and unthinking admiration it is not altogether un- 
desirable for people to read vigorous onslaughts 
upon particular kinds of thought and special orders 
of persons. 

Born in a Suffolk manor-house, the authoress had 
early experiences of a “truly rural” character. The 
banality of English country life in the ’forties loses 
nothing of its quality in the early pages of her 
“Reminiscences.” It was, however, in the un- 
promising environment which she describes so 
graphically that Miss Betham-Edwards, at the age 
of twenty, produced her first novel, “The White 
House by the Sea.” And that story still sells— 
although, as its authoress informs us, it has not yet 
brought her any profit. With the removal toa Schloss 
in Wurtemberg her acquaintance with Continental 
places began auspiciously. There she was able to 
study a kind of German life which has long ago 
vanished. It was then the ambition of Wurtem- 
berg’s womankind to array itself in left-off garment: 
of the Queen’s purchased from a servant at Court. 

From Stuttgart Miss Betham-Edwards passed to 
Frankfort-on-Main before life in the Free City 
had lost its picturesqueness. Green-and-red uniforms 
and the gorgeous equipages of the Biirgermeister 
lent colour to the sunset of old Frankfort days. 
Vienna in the ‘sixties was the next scene of Miss 
Betham-Edwards’ career. At that time the Imperial 
capital, a city of contrasted splendour and barbarism, 
was well fitted to attract the attention of a clever 
woman. The place was full of character, of sights 
as strange to English eyes as the halfpenny bank- 
notes. From the Austrian Tyrol to Munich and 
Heidelberg, from Frankfort to Paris and Rouen, Miss 
Betham-Edwards’ destiny led her. Paris under the 
Phird Empire was calculated to vex the authoress’ 
love of liberty, and she was not sorry to return for 
some years to a farm in Suffolk. She gives us 
some piquant anecdotes of the local celebrities. 

Her next “move” was to a pleasant house 
in Old Kensington, whence she went much into 
literary society. She went to hear Charles 
Bradlaugh speak, and was evidently impressed by 
his ability and sincerity. On Sundays she came 
under the spell of the oratory of Channing. Another 
influence of importance was that of Sylvester, the 
great mathematician. She was fortunate in her 
friendship with Madame Bodichon, the foundress 
of Girton. But George Eliot and Mr. Lewes were 
to become friends about whom we all wish 
to read. These“ Reminiscences” are certain to 
attract the lovers of George Eliot's novels. 

Among Miss Betham-Edwards’ journeys was one 
to Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece. Next, at Leipzig, 
she acquired the friendship of Baron Tauchnitz. 
Then Weimar claimed her, and she experienced the 
pleasure of visiting the Goethe family. Of Liszt we 
get charming glimpses. Indeed, Miss Betham- 
Edwards has given us a volume of genuine re- 
miniscences, not an artificial autobiography. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


OUTLINES OF SocroLoGcy. By Lester F. Ward. New York 
Macmillan & Co. 


SocIoLoGy, according to a well-known definition in 
the fourth volume of Auguste Comte’s “ Positive 
Philosophy,” is “ that complementary part of natural 
philosophy which relates to the positive study of all 
the fundamental laws proper to social phenomena.’ 
That definition is here accepted and expanded. The 
place of sociology among the sciences, its relation to 
them individually, is discussed in the first part, whilst 
the second treats of topics like the mechanics of 
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society, the purpose of sociology, social genesis, and 
so forth. The work is written from a materialistic 
and therefore, of course, hedonistic standpoint. Both 
style and thought are admirably clear. The interest 
js not so much in what the author says as in what he 
suggests. It is impossible to read without having 
our attention recalled to many of those momen- 
tous and yet insoluble problems which have vexed 
and interested the human mind from the beginning, 
and must do so till the end of time. If we consider 
matter as the chief thing in the universe, man’s place 
is infinitely small. Were all the planets inhabited 
this would be but a forty-seventh part of the sun’s 
surface, and the sun itself is but one of the lesser 
fixed stars. Nay, man has only existed on this earth 
for a comparatively short space of time. Were this 
all, the human race might shrink from the contem- 
plation of its own littleness ; but suppose we reverse 
Mr. Ward’s methods, and instead of working from 
the universe to man, we proceed from man to the 
universe? Change the point of view, and everything 
changes with it. From the standpoint of individual 
consciousness this pompous external universe is 
merely a finite number of sensations which, as we 
know them, depend for their very existence on the 
percipient mind. Nay, as Berkeley and many other 
thinkers have urged, there is nothing in nature either 
below or beyond those sensations, and thus the exter- 
nal universe is dependent on mind for its very exist- 
ence. No doubt, “ Coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with 
a grin,” and Mr. Ward would probably agree with 
their conclusions ; but, starting from mind, how to re- 
sist the chain of reasoning? If so, how true is the 
apophthegm Sir William Hamilton wrote on the wall 
of his class-room, “On earth there is nothing 
great but man,in man there is nothing great but 
mind”! Mr. Ward thinks otherwise. Of any real 
design in the universe, of any regulating power 
outside itself, he finds no trace. Yet even science tells 
us that nature, as we know it, is running down, that 
in the continual change from heat to energy and 
from energy to heat there is always something lost. 
Neither this nor any other sun will blaze for ever. 

It may be that free-will is a fond imagining, that 
there is no morality savein the pursuit of happiness ; 
but then Mr. Ward rather assumes than proves it. 
As he very truly says, nature is non-moral—the same 
sun shines and the same rain falls on the just and 
the unjust. “Shall gravitation cease when you go 
by ?”—nay, more, “Is the reward of virtue bread?” 
So Pope chides the complaint against the order of 
the universe, but the question of morality is some- 
thing entirely beyond all this. True it is that turn 
which way we will a difficulty meets us, that every 
avenue of research turns out a blind alley; but how 
does that prove the truth of materialism? All the 
mind may be clouded with a doubt, but how can 
that prove the absence of reason ? 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AGAIN, 


THe Story or Marte AntornetTe. By Anna L. Bicknell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Miss BICKNELL’s handsome volume, well printed and 
illustrated with a large number of pictures, some of 
which are of considerable interest, is an example of 
the books which are always readable, and of which, 
nevertheless, it cannot be said that there is any need. 
The life of Marie Antoinette has been so often, so 
well, and so fully told already, that we ask ourselves 
in vain, as we read these pages, why Miss Bicknell 
should think it necessary to tell it once again. She 
assures us, indeed, at the beginning, that “the real 
Marie Antoinette has not yet been fully depicted,” 
and that recent publications “throw a new light” 
on the character of the illustrious Queen. But, as 
we read, we cannot find that any new light illumin- 
ates our recollections. The Marie Antoinette whom 
Miss Bicknell paints for us is the Marie Antoinette 
whom we have all learned to admire and to criticise, 
to pity and to love, before. Still, the picture is 





always one worth studying, and Miss Bicknell has 
painted the familiar features pleasantly enough. 
The author deals at length with the early life of the 
Queen, but with the political history of the period 
she troubles herself comparatively little. The letters 
of the young Dauphiness to her mother, Maria 
Theresa, written in the first months after her 
marriage, are among the most interesting things in 
the book. The frivolous boredom of Court life at 
Versailles is brought out strongly. The Dauphiness 
rose at nine, then breakfasted and went to meet 
the King. At eleven she had her hair dressed, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court came in 
to see her put on her rouge and wash her hands. At 
twelve she went to mass, and then to dinner in public 
with the Dauphin. Afterdinnercame reading, writing, 
working, another visit to the King or to his daughters, 
music, card-playing, outdoor exercise, supper, more 
visits to the King or to his daughters, and finally to 
bed about eleven. The details of this life of magnifi- 
cence and boredom in the days before the Revolution, 
the story of all the frivolity and extravagance, all 
the ill-feeling and intrigue, bound up with the names 
of Polignac and Rohan and with other well-remem- 
bered figures of the time, are told at considerable 
length, and we only wish we did not know it all so 
well before. When she comes to politics, Miss 
Bicknell, we think, is less at home with her subject. 
She compresses into short compass the story of the 
Revolution. Incidentally she denounces “A Tale 
of Two Cities” with a vehemence which we think 
misplaced, and her comments on public affairs some- 
times lack insight. To say, for instance, that “ it 
would be about as reasonable to pull down in the 
present day the Tower of London for the iniquities 
committed there in the olden time, as it was then to 
destroy the Bastille,” is to show an extraordinary 
ignorance of all that the Bastille and its destruction 
meant to the French people. There are a few other 
points which we could criticise. The American 
spelling is not, of course, to our taste. Maria Theresa 
was never “ Empress of Germany,” if we are to be 
particular in the use of titles. If it be worth quoting 
the opinion of Daniel Strobel, that, for a short time 
after her execution, the face of Marie Antoinette 
seemed to be still alive, it might also be worth men- 
tioning the opposite opinion, devoutly held by many 
royalists, that the Queen was actually dead before 
the knife descended on the guillotine. But we do not 
wish to dwell on minor points like these. Admitting 
that this life had to be rewritten, and we do not 
admit the necessity, Miss Bicknell has done it as well 
as most books of the kind are done. 


FICTION, 
A Woman tn Grey. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
George Routledge & Sons. 
THE WuHeeEL oF Gop. By 
Grant Richards. 


Tuat the mantle of Wilkie Collins must have fallen 
upon the shoulders of Mrs. C. N. Williamson is the 
first idea suggested by “A Woman in Grey.” Nor, 
indeed, will the reader's final judgment of this 
capital bit of melodrama be likely to reverse the 
first decision ; for it is not merely the similarity of 
title that recalls the author of “The Woman in 
White” as one turns page after page of Mrs. 
Williamson's thrillingly exciting story. To press 
the comparison too far would be necessarily unfair 
to the younger writer, but if “ A Woman in Grey” 
lack the subtlety of touch and the masterly grasp 
of intrigue that belonged to the magic pen of Wilkie 
Collins, it yet displays a rich gift of imagination, 
and considerable ingenuity in dealing with a very 
complicated plot. Even in these days of over- 
serious and dogmatic fiction, there must be a certain 
proportion of persons who secretly prefer the old- 
fashioned methods of telling a story, and to all such 
readers we commend most heartily “A Woman in 
Grey,” promising that they will find in its pages a 
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perpetual fount of excitement, mystery, intrigue, 
and horror. Mrs. Williamson writes with so much 
zest in her work that one is easily persuaded to 
accept her point of view, and to surrender oneself 
amiably to the spell of the impossible and the melo- 
dramatic; and, this position once achieved, the spell 
cannot fail to work with potent success. In the 
opening chapter—ominously entitled “ The House of 
Fear”—the dominant note of the story is firmly 
struck, and as firmly maintained, we may add, 
through the entire course of the novel. Excellent in 
its way is this first chapter, conveying just that 
“ frisson” to the reader's nerves which is necessary 
to enable him to feel the atmosphere of terror 
and mystery surrounding the lovely and hapless 
heroine, after whom the book isnamed. Lorn Abbey, 
the scene of the principal events, is an ancient 
family seat of the Amorys, to whom it has belonged 
for centuries past, though during some years pre- 
ceding the opening of the narrative it has passed 
into alien hands, and ultimately fallen into a state 
of ruin and desolation, in consequence of a dreadful 
crime committed within its walls. The crime was 
murder, and a murder of peculiarly atrocious 
character, the victim being an aged woman, and the 
supposed assassin a young and beautiful girl, her 
protégée, named Florence Haynes. The girl stoutly 
protested her innocence, but on merely circum- 
stantial evidence was found guilty, and sentenced— 
on account of her extreme youth—to penal servitude 
for life. Dying in gaol, she has been buried, by 
special permission, in the precincts of Lorn Abbey ; 
and it is seven years after the date of the murder 
that the story—told in the first person by the hero, 
Terence Darkmore—takes up the tangled thread 
of events. Young Darkmore, going down to inspect 
Lorn Abbey, with a view to its repurchase by the 
Amory family, of which he is a member, there 
encounters an astonishingly beautiful and profoundly 
perplexing young lady, attired in grey, and wearing 
upon her left hand a very curious glove of pearls, 
which she never removes during their subsequent 
acquaintanceship. Upon that glove of pearls the 
reader's curiosity instantly fastens, for the strongest 
evidence against the supposedly defunct Florence 
Haynes had been the ominous fact that her left 
hand had been bitten and lacerated in a manner 
which the prosecution assumed to be the proof of 
her crime, though the unfortunate girl declared her 
wound to have been received in a struggle in the 
dark with an unknown and unseen man on the night 
of the murder. But the beautiful stranger with 
whom Terence Darkmore so promptly falls in love 
(despite his prior betrothal to his cousin Paula) is 
named Consuelo Hope, not Florence Haynes. Further- 
more, Florence Haynes has been dead and buried for 
many & year; so the reader's suspicions as to their 
identity are naturally unshared by Terence, and it is 
only after many a palpitating chapter, in which 
mystery is piled upon mystery, and terror upon 
terror, that the strange secret leaps to light, and the 
fair fame of Florence Haynes is cleared by the dis- 
covery of the real murderer. The whole story is 
exceedingly well told, and we gladly hail in Mrs, 
Williamson a writer who gives promise of gratifying 
in the amplest manner the desires of those novel- 
readers who pine for romance, excitement, and 
cleverly-contrived incident. All these qualities mark 
the pages of “ A Woman in Grey,” and so ingenious 
is the author's handling of the plot, so fertile her 
fancy, and so inexhaustible her power of devising a 
fresh excitement for each chapter, that no person 
taking up the book is likely to be capable of laying 
it aside until the last page isreached. To say this is 
to say that the book thoroughly achieves its object, 
and we may safely prophesy a run upon “ A Woman 
in Grey” in the circulating libraries. 

In “The Wheel of God” that strangely unequal 
writer, George Egerton, has made, we believe, her 
first venture upon a long novel. The book, indeed, 
plainly enough certifies that fact, for, beginning with 
excellent entrain and the promise of a thoroughly 














interesting life-history of its heroine, Mary Desmond, 
it gradually fades into a medley of vague theories, 
suggestions, bewailings, and scattered, incoherent 
episodes. Ceasing to be a novel, it fails to become a 
tract, and is merely a disappointment. There is so 
much talent in this capricious writer that in any 
book bearing her name one is alternately stimulated, 
moved, interested, and annoyed. The passionate 
sympathy with her own sex, betrayed in every line 
from her pen, has its proper attractiveness, side by 
side with the inevitable repulsion aroused by her 
deplorable lapses from good taste, the lacune in her 
style, the irritating incoherence of her narrative. 
“The Wheel of God,” as we have said, opens excel- 
lently with a delightful picture of little Mary 
Desmond, the lonely, spirited, sensitive Irish child 
whose obvious destiny is failure in life, whose 
heritage is poverty, whose curse is the temperament, 
at once neurotic, analytical, and keenly imaginative, 
with which George Egerton endows all her heroines. 
Brought up in an atmosphere of cruel want, sordid 
squalor, and painful mortification for so proud a spirit, 
the little girl is early initiated into the sorrows of life, 
and as she grows into precocious maturity, work and 
want still are her only portion. She emigrates from 
her Dublin home to try her fortune in New York, 
where she obtains a bare living as a typewriter ; 
then, breaking down utterly from over-work and 
home-sickness, she flies to London, and once more 
struggles for her livelihood in various ways known 
to genteel poverty, never once knowing ease or joy 
in her youth. Finally she accepts, in sheer despera- 
tion, the offer of marriage made her by an Irish 
acquaintance of her childish days. Mary Desmond 
does not love Jack D'Arcy, but the marriage is, at 
least, intelligible to the reader, and the long, brave 
struggle she has maintained against adversity must 
be imputed to her for righteousness. But Jack 
D’Arcy dies after two years of wedded life, and then 
this woman, whom the author has bidden her readers 
revere as the type of noble, self-reliant womanhood 
at its highest, throws herself into the arms of a 
commonplace, heartless, vulgar roué, who has made 
barely a pretence of wooing her, and for whom her 
money, not herself, is obviously the attraction. This 
piece of inconceivable weakness and folly—surely 
unworthy of the New Woman as she is proclaimed 
by her champions !—succeeds in estranging all the 
reader's sympathy from the heroine, and, indeed, from 
this point the story degenerates into a very inartistic 
jumble of episodes totally unconnected with the 
main thread of the plot. The author's grip upon 
Mary Desmond's personality seems to have faltered 
strangely, and the character, at one point so vividly 
realised, becomes a mere vehicle for the airing of 
certain views and theories. As a work of art, “ The 
Wheel of God” is full of structural defects, and it 
seems hopeless to expect from the author any sense 
of proportion, or reticence, or unbiassed judgment ; 
but George Egerton’s feverish intensity, however 
crudely displayed, commands the respect due to real 
earnestness, and we can admire her loyal comrade- 
ship, though it is impossible not to deprecate its 
mode of expressior. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Wart’s second volume of gossip from the “State Trials” 
is searcely so good as the first. The essays are a little longer 
and the subjects less varied. Sometimes he is guilty of the 
besetting sin of the antiquary—dragging in quaint facts by 
the ears. But still we can commend the little book as very 
pleasant reading. There are few men so learned that they 
will learn nothing from it, and few so dull that they will 
not be interested by these wanderings in the bye-ways of 
legal lore. The essay upon “Tybarn Tree” is particularly 
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good, and that on “State Trials for Witchcraft” also throws 
fresh light on the weaknesses of our ancestors. We find “ Dr. 
Browne, of Norwich, ‘a person of great knowledge’ (no other, 
alas! than Sir Thomas Browne, of the “ Religio Medici”),” 
as a sort of expert witness in one witchery case, and no less a 
man than Sir Matthew Hale summing up in that impartial way 
' which leads to conviction. The essay on “The Border Law” 
gives one a good idea of the stalwartness of the old Scotok 
people. The borderers on either side preyed upon their neigh- 
bours with equal courage, as was only to be expected, but one 
does not come across that enthusiasm for putting down disorder 
which might have been expected if the Bnglish had felt them- 
selves by much the stronger power. As it was, they were 
content to leave from the junction of the Liddel and Esk to the 
Solway a no-man’s-land, known as the Debatable Land, wherein 
both nations pastured their cattle from sunrise to sunset. After 
nightfall any cattle which had not been removed were lawful 
prey to the first comer. The men who dwelt in this Debatable 
Land were known as the Bateables, and they had the sort of 
manners to be expected in the absence of a law of property. In 
1552 a joint commission divided the land between England and 
Seotland, and the Bateables were driven out, but their manners 
were not so easily eradicated. The many economic virtues of 
the Lowland Seot and the Englishmen of Northumbria have 
been sometimes attributed to this rough training, and one 
wonders, if that be so, whether there will be any economic virtue 
left by the year 2000, after well-nigh two centuries without the 
possibility of eattle-lifting. We note by the way at p. 34 Mr. 
Gardiners name misspelt, and at p. 60 some rather uncom. 
plimentary things about Prynne. Mr. Watt should not use 
an honest antiquary thus. Not all of Prynne’s writings were 
merely “remarkable for virulence even in that age of bitter 
polemics.” Indeed, there are few more honest and_ accurate 
books in the law’s lumber-room than some of his. 

The question of how to teach Scripture and Old Testament 
. history to boys in such a way that they will not subseJuently 
have to unlearn all that they have learnt is a practical difficulty 
already felt by many schoolmasters, There exists no satisfactory 
text-book of Old Testament history; such as there are are 
antiquated. Archdeacon Aglen has, therefore, attempted to supply 
a very real want. His book is the outcome of practical experience 
in teaching and of a study of many excellent modern works, such 
as Professor G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land ” and Kittel’s * History of the Hebrews.” A sentence or 
two from his Preface will indicate his purpose :—“ From the 
first I have endeavoured to keep in view the fact that the main 
value of lessons in Bible history resides in the opportunity they 
afford for lessons in religion and morality. I have ventured on 
no theory of inspiration, but have treated the Old Testament as 
containing a revelation of God to a people chosen to prepare the 
world for a yet larger revelation. . . That this revelation was 
necessarily progressive, and that as each higher stage of develop- 
ment was reached it was liable to invasion from error and 
superstition, I have not failed to indicate.” “I have acted on 
the principle that as yet it is enough to indicate that not only is 
Scripture composed of writings of various date and authorship, 
but that many of what appear as separate books grew to their 
present form out of materials of uncertain origin, by a process 
of collecting and arranging which required time and the 
attention of successive editors.” We cannot consider this text- 
book in any way final, but we commend it to the attention of 
schoolmasters as a very praiseworthy attempt to bring school 
instruction in Biblical history to some extent under the influence 
of sound historical method. In one respect we hope that greater 
care will be shown in future editions. While there is real uncer- 
tainty as to dates, there can be little objection to Archdeacon 
Aglen’s method of giving the approximate dates in “tens”; 
but this is no excuse for giving, for instance, Isaiah’s date as 
750-710, when it is certain that he was alive in 701—the year, 
in fact, of the most famous episode in his prophetic activity, 
Again, 530 as the approximate date of “The great unnamed, 
Isaiah xl.-lxvi.,” is a bad blunder; and Jeremiah should be 
dated (approximately) 630-580, not 620-570. 

Perhaps the best thing about “ Notes of a Struggling Genius’ 
is its title, though these papers, mostly reprinted from the Pall 
Mall Gazette, are certainly literature. To come upon them ina 
journal in the struggling mass of the day’s news, cablegrams, 
notes beside the way, City editor's pars., and the unnecessa 
leader, is to see how well the violent actualities of life can set o 
a languid and dainty talent. The sincere pose, or the inability 
to pose, of Mr. Street’s town-made hero shows most ore 
in the milieu of the roaring civilisation that has called it forth. 
But taken by himself, and separated from the ridiculous con- 
fusion of London life, the figure of “‘The Boy” appears too 
simple, too naive, too feeble to be justly appreciated. Mr. 
Street’s hero requires not only all the accessories of hansoms, 
relations, “teas,” and butlers to make him real, bat also the 
maelstrom of the streets to show up his sincere effortlessness 
for what it is. Wherefore Mr. Street showed himself an artist 
in printing his “ Notes” in the Pall Mall Gazette, and his 
euler has proved himself a—well, a publisher, in tearing 
them from their setting, and forcing the world to reappraise 
them cast as a “ Bodley Booklet.” 
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